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HE lessee of the one shop 
which the village of Devi- 
atko could boast, was just 
dead; and this was a serious 
business for the community, 
because Adolf was the one 

and only decently honest man in Deviatko 

until this great calamity occurred. Old 

Adolf Egoritch had been perceptibly 

aging for a long while, and at last, one 

winter day, after enjoying his weekly steam 
bath at the village bathing hut, he 
walked home through the terrible frost 
too lightly clad, got a touch of pleurisy, 





and died. 
The consequence of this much-deplored 


event was that there was a shop to let, a 
circumstance which had not occurred in 
the village in the memory of the oldest 
inhabitant, for Adolf Egoritch had been 
an institution in the place from time 
immemorial. 

Great interest was felt in the com- 
munity as to the old man’s probable 
successor. The Starost, or elected chief 
of the village, had communicated with the 
local government of Kazan, the nearest 
large town, begging that the fact of the 
village shop being to let might be made 
known among the tradesmen of the place, 
at the same time naming the price asked 
for the vacant house, as well as the 
annual premium payable to the village 
by the shop-holder for the privilege of 
monopoly. 

Within a week the Zemstvo at Kazan 
wrote that a new tradesman might be 
expected any day, a Jew, one Abraham 


Danielovitch Yevréyeff, a good trader, 
and a man of energy and capacity, who 
would be likely to be of service to the 
community. 

To the village authorities, the idea of a 
Hebrew coming among them was at first 
rather staggering. They had had no deal- 
ings with Jews, up to this time, and knew 
nothing of them, excepting that they were 
not Christians, and had rendered them- 
selves for ever hateful to every good 
Russian by the antagonism of their race 
to the Founder of Christianity. For this 
reason the peasants thought God would 
certainly withdraw the blessing which the 
village had hitherto enjoyed, if they set 
up a Jew in their midst and bought their 
food and clothing from an enemy of the 
Faith. 

The Starost was very eloquent on this 
subject. “God help us if we do this 
thing, Brothers,” he said at a meeting of 
the village elders. “I am told that the 
Jews have been known to laugh at our 
Blessing of the Water-ceremonials, and 
to spit at our Processions of the Cross as 
they pass by.” 

All present crossed themselves in pious 
horror, and it was at once resolved that 
an opposition shop must be set up. One 
of the peasants, Ivan Zaitzoff, was elected 
tradesman to the village, the rest under- 
taking to see to the cultivation of his 
land whilst he should be busy in the 
shop. So Ivan’s hut was transformed 
into a trading establishment, and Ivan, 
who was one of the few members of the 
community able to write his name, took 
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steps to procure goods wherewith to 
supply his customers. His first move was 
to obtain a stock of cotton prints and red 
shirts, ready-made. Having no idea of 
the proper method of buying in the 
cheapest market, Ivan drove over to the 
next village, having first sold his reserve 
store of seven sacks of wheat, in order to 
provide himself with ready money. He 
found that the shopman at Ruchee was in 
the habit of charging his customers con- 
siderably more for their goods than old 
Adolf Egoritch took for the same articles 
at Deviatko. Nor could Ivan persuade 
the Ruchee trader to sell to him at below 
the retail rate; so that his first venture 
in general stock was at a higher price than 
his customers were willing to pay, even 
without the addition of a small margin of 
profit for Ivan’s trouble. For the first 
three days Ivan sold no goods at all ; then 
his black bread became uneatab!e, and his 
salted herrings went bad, and had to be 
thrown away. The purchasers came and 
looked at the cotton goods, but, on hearing 
the price, shook their heads and remarked 
one and all, “ But, Brother, Adolf Egoritch 
sold us the same goods at a far cheaper 
rate ; something is wrong with your arith- 
metic, Brother ; count it up again!” So 
Ivan’s stock was left on his hands, and 
meanwhile the Jew arrived with a large 
caravan of tempting wares, with which he 
stocked and dressed his shop, making it 
appear a very fairy store in the eyes of 
the admiring rustics, who had never yet 
seen goods temptingly displayed. 

A crowd of peasants watched the arrival, 
the unpacking, and the setting out of the 
stock. They gaped at the goods, and 
stared at the Jew and his man ; the men 
admired the various shirts, baggy trousers, 
and sheepskin coats displayed ; while the 
women were loud in their praises of the 
prints, the fine linen, the towels, and 
gaudy handkerchiefs, of which there seemed 
an unlimited supply. 

“ Masha, my soul,” said one matron to 
her neighbour. ‘God must have forgiven 





this particular Jew. How else could he 
be blessed with so many beautiful hand- 
kerchiefs for the head ?” 

“Probably you are right,” replied 
Masha, “ it is God’s will. If He ordains 
that we should buy from a Jew, what then ? 
It is God’s will!” 

“We can at least ask the price of his 
goods,” remarked the Starost. “ Who are 
we to say that we cannot deal with this 
man or that? If God has sent him down 
here, no doubt, Brothers, we are intended 
to buy from him—if he sells cheap 
enough !” concluded the Starost, sentcn- 
tiously. 

So in a very short time the shop was 
crowded with men and women handling 
the goods and asking the prices. It soon 
transpired that the beautiful goods on 
sale were to be had at a lower rate than 
even old Adolf Egoritch was wont to ask for 
inferior articles—at a figure, indeed, which 
made poor Ivan's prices appear ludicrously 
high. The natural consequence was that 
Abram Danielovitch drove a roaring trade 
on his very first night at Deviatko, and 
the fact of his Jewish origin was entirely 
lost sight of in the excitement of pur- 
chasing excellent goods at low prices. 

As for poor Ivan he appealed in vain 
for custom. “At least buy the stock you 
caused me to purchase for you, Brothers 
he cried, as the villagers passed his shop, 
laden with parcels from the opposition 
establishment. But one and all said, 
“No, Brother Ivan, there is something 
wrong with your arithmetic; you must 
see for yourself that you are wrong. Look 
at these prints, four kopecs a yard cheaper 
than yours, and better quality, too! 
Verily, God has blessed this Jew, and us 
also ; this is a good business! Tot it up 
again, Brother Ivan, you are wrong some- 
where !” 

The whole village was loud in _ its 
praises of Abram the Jew. He was so 
polite— quite like a real Barin (gentleman) 
to look at, and so obliging. ‘‘ Why,” 
cried the Starost, “when I found I was 
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seven roubles short in paying for that 
sheepskin I bought: ‘What does it 
matter, Mr. Starost,’ says Abram Daniel- 
ovitch, ‘1’ll put it down to your name, you 
can pay me when you like!’ Well, now, 
Brothers, Jew or Christian, no one could 
deal fairer or more neighbourly than 
that.” 

So poor Ivan was left completely in the 
cold, and his stock of goods remained on 
his hands. But this was not all. The 
fact that he had set up a shop in opposi- 
tion to Abram Danielovitch was an offence 
to the latter virtuous individual, and Ivan 
found tLat he had made a bitter enemy. 

“Why, Starost,” Abram remarked, “ I 
was expressly told that this was to bea 
monopoly—how is it this man has dared 
to set up a shop in opposition to mine ? 
This isan illegality ! ” 

‘*So it is, soit is, Brother Abram Daniel- 
ovitch,” the Starost concurred, “he has 
no right to trade, that is clear; we have 
been guilty in this, Brother Abram, but it 
shall be put right, you may be at ease, 
Brother.” And Ivan was informed that 
he must trade no more. 

“But what about my stock?” asked 
Ivan. 

“That, dear Brother Ivan, must be even 
as you please. If it seems good to you 
to drive it back to Ruchee, do so, we can- 
not forbid it. But Abram Danielovitch 
is right, he pays the village for a monopoly, 
and you were wrong to set up a shop in 
opposition. Let us hope that he will not 
claim a fine from you, Brother Ivan, for 
that might also be, if it were God’s will!” 

So Ivan harnessed his horse and took 
his ill-fated goods back to Ruchee, where 
the trader would not give him more than 
half-price for the stuff. 

Ivan returned to the village, with his 
capital reduced to one-third its original 
amount, and spent the morning standing 
outside his cottage door, abusing at the 
top of his voice in thorough Russian style 
all the tribes of Israel in general, and 
Abram in particular ; the Starost ; all his 
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neighbours, their wives and families ; and 
things in general. 

Abram Danielovitch heard him, and 
made a note of the circumstance, visiting 
it upon the unfortunate Ivan very soon 
after by sending in a claim for fifty 
roubles’ compensation for breach of con- 
tract involved in the setting up of an 
opposition shop. The peasants in con- 
clave considered the matter, and awarded 
the full amount to Abram as against Ivan 
individually. 

“But I set up the shop by your in- 
structions,” protested Ivan, “and lost 
heavily by it!” 

“That, Brother, is not our fault,” re- 
plied the Starost ; “the shop was yours, 
and the risk of trading and other risks 
were yours and not ours.” 

The end of it was that Ivan had to 
pay. He had but twenty roubles in ready 
cash, and no prospect of more until after 
harvest-time, so he remained in Abram’s 
debt, and Abram was glad for he knew 
that he could now put the screw on when 
required. 

The Jew was, at first, very popular with 
the peasantry. He had set apart one 
large room for ‘‘assemblies”; and here 
his male customers would congregate of 
an evening to smoke their pipes and 
discuss the prospects of the crops. Some 
would go to make their supper of black 
bread and herring, the Jew occasionally 
treating his friends to a gratuitous glass 
of vodka. ‘This was the thin edge of the 
wedge. 

Their taste for drink once reawakened, 
the peasants very soon found it necessary 
to change their bye-law prohibiting the 
sale of liquor. A month after his arrival 
Abram was doing a large and increasing 
business in vodka and ‘beer. ‘The sacks 
of wheat stored under beds or hidden 
away elsewhere against a rainy day soon 
came forth and were sold for ready money 
—to Abram, of course. The price of 
wheat went down, for everyone wished to 
dispose of his stock, and Abram explained 





























And ought to be shot down whenever met with. 
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that he could not risk the purchase of so 
much wheat except at a lower rate. But 
the peasants wanted the vodka, and the 
wheat went for what it would fetch. 

The villagers drank regularly now every 
evening, and by the time the spring came 
round, and the time for sowing spring 
wheat, they had drunk up their capital 
and had nothing to sow and no money 
for seed. But Abram contracted for the 
purchase of their future crops at the re- 
duced rate, and advanced money sufficient 
both for seed and drink. Moreover, he 
took over for a consideration the sole 
right of shooting over the peasants’ lands, 
for Abram was a bit of a sportsman and 
loved to get his gun off at a sitting bird 
or hare, though he eschewed those that 
flew or ran. Now Ivan was also a sports- 
man, and loved to take out his old single 
barrel muzzle-loader in the hopes of 
finding a covey of willow-grouse sitting 
close, and which would allow of a family 
shot being brought off with comparative 
certainty and a due regard for economy 
in powder and shot. Therefore, on the 
fifteenth of July, the day on which shoot- 
ing commences in Russia, he was out with 
his gun and old dog, as he had been 
accustomed to sally forth on this day ever 
since he could remember, before the days 
of Jews and the sale of shooting rights. 


Neither the one nor the other was going . 


to stop his sport, Ivan had _ boasted, 
whenever he happened to feel inclined 
to shoot. 

‘The Jew was out also with his assistant 
and two half-bred setter dogs ; and seeing 
Ivan prowling about with his gun, ordered 
him home, explaining that he alone now en- 
joyed the right of shooting over the village 
lands. By way of reply, Ivan, who loathed 


the other ever since the affair of the fine 
(half of which was still unpaid), raised his 
gun and shot one of the dogs dead, shout- 
ing as he did so, that if the Jew were 
properly served he should be treated in 
the same way, for that Jews were, if any- 
thing, worse than dogs and ought to be 


shot down whenever met with. White 
with rage Abram returned to the village 
and informed the Starost of Ivan’s action 
and threat. Ivan was summoned before 
the Council, confronted with the Jew, and 
asked for his version of the matter. 

“* My version, Brother,” said Ivan, “ my 
version is that I deserve punishment for 
shooting an innocent dog instead of an 
accursed Jew. I ought to have shot the 
Jew and spared the dog, but I hope God 
will pardon me!” Whatever secret 
sympathy the members of the Council 
may have felt for Ivan, they were all by 
this time so deeply involved in debt to 
Abram Danielovitch that they dared not 
show their sympathy if they felt it. Ivan 
was condemned to twenty-five blows of 
the knout, which were then and there 
administered. At the same time the Jew 
obtained judgment against the unfortunate 
man for immediate payment of the unpaid 
portion of the ancient fine, together with 
interest for nine months; in default, 
Abram was to have the right to cut and 
sell Ivan’s standing crops, reserving to 
himself the full amount due to him, and 
handing over the balance, if any, to Ivan. 

On being released from the thongs 
which had served to bind him during 
his punishment, Ivan staggered from the 
room, and into the dusty road, a ruined 
and disgraced, but also a desperate man. 
That evening he disappeared from the 
village and for many a day was seen no 
more, whether at Deviatko or elsewhere. 
As a matter of fact he went to St. Peters- 
burg and became a recruit in the great 
army of the Discontented. 

Ivan was an easy capture for the 
Nihilists. He fell, so to say, like a 
ripe fruit into their mouths. He had 
been abominably treated by Destiny and 
others, especially by the Jew Abram, down 
at his village of Deviatko. Men like Ivan 
were a godsend to the agents of the Dis- 
contented. These people soon marked 
him out at his work at the grain wharves at 
Podnefsky and studied him. They saw 
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that he was a sufferer of wrong, real or 
imaginary, and one of the brooding kind, 
and it was not long before they made 
friends with him, and began to instil their 
own amiable ideas into his head. They 
found him an apt pupil indeed, and one 
who held the little understanding he 
possessed entirely at their disposal, to 
be moulded as they willed. They had 
no difficulty in speedily convincing Ivan 
that Authority was the root of all evil, and 
the prime cause of every wrong, whether 
at Deviatko or elsewhere, and that before 
things could be righted in the country, 
rivers of blood must flow in St. Peters- 
burg, and in all the large towns of the 
Empire. 

“Yes, but what about the Jew Abram?” 
asked Ivan. “I can take part in nothing 
else until [ have settled accounts with him 
first.” 

Ivan was assured that Abram should 
not be lost sight of ; but meanwhile he was 
not to jeopardise the affairs of the Brother- 
hood by indulging in any vendetta of a 
private nature. There was other work for 
him, in the interest of the great cause, 
which must first be attended to. 

So Ivan quickly developed into a 
Nihilist attached to the Executant Branch, 
and was scheduled for possible employ- 
ment. All this took place during the last 
few months of the reign of Alexander IL., 
the Liberator—who fell, it will be remem- 
bered, at the hands of those whom he had 
honestly striven—according to his lights 
—to benefit. 

And Ivan was soon employed, for he 
was told off to murder a high official, and 
not only accomplished the detestable 
task, but escaped scot free. 

After this success he was deputed with 
others to make that notorious attempt 
upon the Tsar’s life, by mining the road- 
way of the Malaya Konyushnaya, which 
ended, happily, in failure and in- the 
arrest of those desperadoes who had 
taken part in the plot, among them our 
friend Ivan. 
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Now it is not intended to dwell upon the 
ghastly details of poor, misguided Ivan’s 
career as a Nihilist. He thoroughly 
deserved his fate ; and yet, in a way, one is 
sorry to hear of the man’s capture, because 
he had undoubtedly been badly treated by 
Destiny. His simple rustic mind had been 
unhinged by the pressure of circumstances 
over which he had no control. He had 
believed in justice ; in the simple and in- 
evitable rightness of right and wrongness 
of wrong; in a God Who would unques- 
tionably see to it that His servants who 
trusted in Him were not put upon by the 
wicked who denied Him ; and in all these 
items of elementary faith he had found him- 
self utterly mistaken. He discerned no 
justice, no sympathy, no God at hand 
when required to set right the wrong— 
none, that is, of the kind he had set up 
for himself—and therefore Ivan had thrown 
his beliefs to the winds and allowed him- 
self to drift wherever the current took him, 
with a heart that hated all it had once 
loved or respected and a moral sense 
stunted and warped and cut down to the 
earth level. 

Meanwhile down at Deviatko, Ivan’s 
village, matters fared badly enough with 
our old friends. ‘They knew little of Ivan’s 
troubles, but they had plenty of their own. 
All through the preceding summer, in the 
July of which Ivan had left the village, the 
peasants of Deviatko continued to drink, 
and fell deeper and deeper into debt. 
When the time came for cutting the wheat 
the usual rejoicings were but half-hearted 
and faintly joyous, for all men felt that 
the profits of the splendid cron standing 
golden and tall around them were no 
longer theirs, but the Jew’s. 

True, there was a balance of profit for 
each, after paying off all debts at the 
shop ; but then there was the coming year 
to live through, and the drink to be paid 
for ; the vodka took a good deal of money 
when one came to think of it (which one 
very rarely did !). 

However, here was the crop, and the 
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Jew had built enormous barns to receive 
it, and this year the wheat was all sold to 
him instead of to the usual buyers from 
Kazan, who came with their barges ready 
for it, and were astonished and disgusted 
to find that there was not a sack to be had, 
though, as they took care to inform the 
peasants, they would have paid a couple 
of roubles per quarter more than the price 
at which Abram had bought. 

The peasants were beginning to see that 
they had placed their necks in the halter, 
but it was toa late. One by one they 
found, as the winter months went by, that 
in order to keep body and soul together, 
and to secure the now necessary supply 
of vodka, they must let their allotments of 
land. Andtowhom but Abram? There 
was no other capitalist ; besides they owed 
him money, and he knew how and when 
to put on the screw. 

So Abram Danielovitch began to 
acquire land, and gradually and almost 
insensibly became first a small holder, 
then, by slow degrees, the largest in the 
village, until one fine day the peasants 
discovered that they were no longer un- 
encumbered proprietors of any part of 
their native soil, but were merely as 
labourers living upon the land of Abram 
Danielovitch Yevréyeff who was _ practi- 
cally Lord of the Manor. 

This discovery did not tend to increase 
the popularity of Abram among his neigh- 
bours in the village. He had steadily 
lost ground throughout the winter—in- 
deed the first month at Deviatko had been 

his mcst popular period! for further 
acquaintance with the Jew and his 
methods added nothing to the great im- 
pression which he had succeeded in making 
on that first evening—and from being dis- 
trusted he became disliked, and, now 
that the whole population was under his 
thumb, absolutely detested. 

Men and women alike now recognised 
the, fact that they had been fooled by this 
Hebrew, and yet—so completely had he 
established his power over them by means 


of ‘‘the screw”—they could neither cease 
to buy at his shop the everyday necessaries 
of life, lest he should press them for the 
amount of the “little bill” which every 
one of them owed, nor could they, by 
settling their accounts, free themselves of 
his thraldom and agitate for his removal 
from the village. Had the Jew known it, 
his position was growing dangerous ; for 
the Moujik, long-suffering and patient as 
he is towards constituted authority, has 
no idea of being bullied by anyone 
unlicensed to that privilege. He will 
frequently turn again and rend such an 
one when he least expects it! 

Abram had taken good care to prevent 
the possibility of money being saved to 
pay debts, by gradually getting into his 
own hands, as has been shown, the use of 
all the peasant land around. ‘The rent 
paid by him for this, together with the 
labourers’ wages earned by the Moujiks 
employed by him to cultivate their own 
land for his benefit, were barely enough 
to keep their bodies and souls together. 
Abram saw to that! 

But at last the peasants bestirred them- 
selves and awoke from sleep. The village 
Board met in solemn and secret conclave 
and the state of things was passed in 
review. It was suggested by the Starost, 
and unanimously assented to, that, drink 
being clearly at the bottom of troubles ir 
Deviatko, the sale of drink must be made 
illegal, as it had been in the happy old 
days when Adolf Egoritch still kept the 
village shop and no Hebrew had as yet 
come near the place, with ruin and misery 
treading close upon his footsteps! 

So the sale of vodka was once more 
made a forbidden commerce, and Abram 
saw, to his rage, that the Moujiks were not 
so completely subjugated as he had hoped. 
His trade in drink gone, half his profits 
would go with it ; and as his profits meant 
the indebtedness of the peasants and their 
consequent dependence upon him, Abram 
felt that his hold upon the community 
must gradually be lost if this new state of 
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things were to be allowed to continue. But 
the Jew had no intention of allowing 
the battle to go against him without a 
desperate struggle. The sale of drink 
had been instrumental in making his posi- 
tion and influence in the place, and the 
sale of drink should continue in spite of 
all their Volosti and Zemstva. ‘The Mou- 
jiks would never become abstainers now, 
the vodka had become too necessary to 
them; drink they must and drink they 
should, even if he were obliged, for awhile, 
to make them a present of the vodka. 

So Abram took to inviting the peasants 
to supper, at which meal the vodka mace 
its appearance and played, of couse, an 
important part. The Moujiks had no 
objection in the world to this, only, as they 
reminded ‘ Brother Abram,” he must take 
care not to transgress the law! 

But, as the Jew expected, there were 
many of the weaker vessels who were not 
satisfied with the drink which they con- 
sumed as guests, and took to purchasing 
vodka ‘‘on the sly.” Had not Abram been 
living in a fool’s paradise he would have 
known that this was all that the Starost— 
now his bitterest enemy—desired. That 
worthy had set a watch upon the shop, and 
to. pounce upon Abram and catch him, 
red-handed, in the act of selling a vedro of 
the spirit was an easy matter ; and so it 
happened that, on an evening, the Jew, 
who was seated in the midst of a group 
of bibulous friends, was surprised and 
annoyed by a visit from the voriadnik or 
village constable. This gentleman in- 
formed Abram that, by virtue of a warrant 
which he had in his pocket, he must beg 
the latter to accompany him to the nearest 
police station. 

“Get out, you drunken idiot,” said the 
Jew. 

The ooriadnik explained that he might 
or might not be a drunken idiot, but that 
Abram must be good enough to come 
with him—which he eventually did, little 
dreaming that he was leaving the village 
never to retur’, and that the short journey 


of a couple of miles to the police station 
was to prove the first stage of a much 
longer journey to a “distant locality,” as 
the Russian papers, forbidden to mention 
the dreaded name, used, in bygone years 
to call Siberia. 

Meanwhile, poor, ill-used Ivan had 
been doing his best to qualify himself fora 
journey to the same distant region. Ivan 
had murdered Prince Korovine and had 
escaped. He had then plotted with others, 
as has been shown, against a greater than 
Korovine, and this time he had not 
escaped ; and so it fell out that two of our 
friends found themselves bound, unknown 
to one another, for the same destination 
and at about the same time. And so 
also, having brought them thus far, it 
behoves me now to finish with Ivan and 
the Jew, who, as it happens—having been 
so dear to one another in life,—iu death 
were not divided. 

Imagine, then, a tiny, low, one-roomed 
wooden hut, capable of accommodating 
perhaps ten persons, if these did not 
object to be uncomfortably crowded. 


Now imagine that hut packed with up- 
wards of thirty men and women, filthy, 
haggard, bleeding from the chains which 
gored their wrists and ankles, lying and 


sitting one upon another, herded as 
close as sardines in a tin; groaning, 


_ cursing, weeping, wailing—some few dying. 


The walls are reeking with the heat and 
stench of the overcrowded place. Half- 
a-dozen soldiers are standing or sitting on 
chairs around, their rifles in their hands, 
chatting and laughing among themselves, 
and occasionally taking a “refresher” from 
a bottle of vodka which one of them has 
produced in the absence of the powers 
that be. 

This is a halting-place on the road to 
Siberia, and these wretches are the con- 
demned. A few hours have passed in 
wretchedness and discomfort, and most of 
them are now trying to sleep, for it is 
night. The place is lighted by one filthy 
oil lantern hung from a nail on the wall, 
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and it is not easy to distinguish faces ; 
but if we look around we shall, I think, 
recognise at least two of the miserable 
creatures among the crowd. The occu- 
pants of the hut consist of two _par- 
ties which arrived almost simultaneously 
this evening by different routes, and 
you and I, reader, know one member 
out of each party. That emaciated, 
dirty creature over there is the Jew 
Abram, who is on his way to expiate his 
misdeeds at Deviatko, convicted by an 
official who is a decade ahead of most of 
his fellows in his treatment, if not in his 
hatred, of Jews. And yonder, asleep, or 
nearly so, is friend Ivan Zaitzoff. He 
looks the devil-may-care ruffian to the life 
as he lies there with his eyes shut and a 
scowl over his black visage. But he must 
be sleeping the sleep of the watchdog 
with all his senses on the gui vive, for 
suddenly he starts up into a sitting posi- 
tion and listens; he has heard or seen 
something which has interested him ; asa 
matter of fact he has caught sight of the 


JewAbram. Another movement and he is 
certain of his man, and a dreadful change 


passes over his face. It has assumed the 
expression of the tiger about to spring on 
its prey-—see! he is on his knees, now he 
is standing, but stooping to avoid detec- 
tion by the guards. They are dozing now, 
half-drunk, so that he is able to pick his 
way quickly and silently over or across the 
forms of four or five reclining creatures 
who swear at him as he passes, and strike 
out. Then, in an instant, with a spring and 
a furious yell he reaches his quarry ; his 
wrists are not so tightly chained but that 
he can wind his fingers round Abram’s 
throat and press, and press, and squeeze 
his life out. Abram struggles and scuffles, 
cursing and gasping for breath, and the 
noise of the encounter attracts the atten- 
tion of the soldiers, who seize their rifles. 
A couple of sharp reports bring every 
dozing wretch in an instant to his feet : 
what has happened ? 

Nothing particular! only that a refrac- 
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tory convict has been exempted the 
remainder of a tedious journey to Siberia, 
and that Russia has relieved herself of a 
Jew! 

Nevertheless the affair was reported in 
the St. Petersburg Viedmosti of a week 
later. Here is the official account of the 
circumstance : 

“On the 15th instant at a convict 
station at Dubrofka, a terrible fight 
occurred during the night between a 
political convict and a Jewish tradesman 
convicted of swindling the peasants at 
Deviatko, both on their way to Siberia 
under sentence of the Courts. The 
soldiers on night duty in the room, con- 
taining thirty-three prisoners, report that 
at three in the morning they were sud- 
denly roused by a great noise of scuffling 
in a distant corner of the apartment. 

“Hurrying towards the spot they per- 
ceived that two prisoners were engaged in 
a combat, which they describe as of the 
most savage description. 

“A powerful Russian peasant—a_poli- 
tical prisoner, convicted of implication in 
the Malaya Konyushnaya affair of last 
month —appeared to have seized with his 
hands, manacled at the wrist though they 
were, the throat of his adversary, a Jewish 
convict, and to be in the act of strangling 
the latter, whose teeth were fixed in his 
arm. The guard threw themselves upon 
the assailant, but so terrible a grip had he 
obtained upon the throat of the other that 
the united efforts of three soldiers were 
insufficient to compel him to relax his hold, 
and it was found necessary to fire a volley 
into his person before the body of the 
Hebrew — who was already dead — fell 
from his grasp. 

“The affair caused great excitement 
among the rest of the prisoners present, 
whose attitude became so menacing under 
the influence of the agitation caused by 
the above scene, that the guard was 
trebled for the remainder of the night. 
No explanation is given of the causes 
which led to the fatal struggle.” 
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TURKISH WEDDINGS. 


BY LAURA B. STARR. 


ARRIAGE in Turkey differs from 
concubinage only in the dowry, 
or settlement, which gives the first wife an 
exclusive claim upon the society of her 
husband from the evening of sunset on 
every Thursday to the same hour on 
Friday, which is the Moslem Sabbath and 
the day on which all Mohammedans be- 
lieve the world was created. 

The laws of Mohamet allow all good 
Mussulmans the privilege of having four 
wives each, but from motives of economy, 
if no other, this custom is rapidly dying 
out ; few except the very wealthy Turks 
avail themselves of Mohamet’s liberality 
in this direction. 

The first wife, though she be not the 
favourite, retains her position and dignity, 
that is, providing she had been of equal 
rank with her husband before marriage, 
so long as she lives with her husband, and 
the other wives and concubines must 
obey her in all domestic matters, and 
frequently act as her servants. 

The Koran declares that a man having 
four wives must give each one a week of 
his time and attentions in succession. It 
he does not do this, the neglected one 
may go to the Cadi and complain, and 
he compels the recalcitrant husband to 
comply with the law; in olden times it 
was the custom for the woman to take off 
her shoe and turn it upside down to 
intimate more than she cared to say. 
Sometimes this means a divorce, but more 
often only a restitution of conjugal rights. 
In the courts of Egypt and Constantinople 
it is a matter of common occurrence. 

If a wife cannot agree with the other 
ones, her husband is bound to give her a 


separate apartment. Most polygamous 
husbands feel the truth of the old Turkish 
proverb which declares that a house-with 
four women is like a ship in a tempest. 

The Turkish law forbids women to 
unveil their faces before any man except 
relatives of a certain degree. Under such 
conditions it naturally follows that many, 
if not most, men marry without having 
looked upon the face of their brides. 
The women have much the advantage in 
this instance, for though they may not 
show their faces, there is nothing to 
prevent their seeing the men they are to 
marry, as often as they please. 

The yashmak (face veil) and feredji, a 
loose outer garment which covers the 
wearer from head to foot, are as service- 
able a disguise as a mask and costume at 
a fancy-dress ball. Herself entirely con- 
cealed from view, the bride-elect may, if 
she choose to do so, walk about at her 
pleasure with nothing to prevent her from 
seeing the man to whom her parents or 
guardians have promised her. Nothing 
surprises Occidental visitors more than 
the freedom with which Turkish ladies 
go about at all times of day and night. 
Formerly they were not allowed even to 
visit the public exhibition of a friend’s 
nuptial trousseau without being accom- 
panied by an eunuch ora female slave, but 
now they go where they will and no man 
molests or makes them afraid. 

Shrouded in the folds of the /ered/t, 
with the yashmak properly adjusted, a man 
would not recognise his own wife in the 
street, nor presume to speak to her if he 
did. ‘The very garments which they were 
condemned to wear as a token of their 
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seclusion, prove admirable aids to intrigues, 
and a disguise which the sharpest eye 
cannot penetrate. If jealousy dictated the 
use of these garments it could not have 
more effectively defeated its own object. 
Marriages are brought about by a go- 
between, who arranges everything, even to 
the smallest detail. It is, of course, only 
a civil contract, and, curiously enough, it 





Turkish lady with yashmak. 


may happen that neither party is present 
when the contract is signed; the deed 
is executed by proxies, and the witnesses 
are the nearest relatives of the bride and 
The Turkish husband, like the 
English, makes a marriage-settlement ; 
the wife is not required or expected to 


gre mM. 


bring a dowry. If she seeksa divorce she 
forfeits her portion, but if the husband 
desires it, she is allowed to retain all that 
was originally settled upon her, 


THE IDLER. 


There are innumerable festivities con- 
nected with the wedding, at the house of 
the parents of both bride and groom : 
these are going on night and day for 
a week previous to the final ceremony. 
Both give a farewell party to their 
intimate friends, and the bride’s last visit 
to the bath is one of great ceremony and 
rejoicing. She makes her way thither in 

a sort of triumphal 
procession with her 
friends’ band of 
music and buffoons 
and the entire day 
is given up to bath- 
ing and feasting. 
From the time of 
a young girl’s first 
visit to the bath to 
her wedding-day she 
is served by the 
same attendant, who 
exacts no fees, but 
whose proud privi- 
lege it is to stand 
behind the _bridal- 
chair when the 
groom comes in to 
remove her veil and 
take his first look at 
her face. This privi- 
lege he buys of the 
attendant for a 
goodly sum, which 
he must put into her 
hands before he at- 





tempts it. Upon the 

occasion of one Tur- 
kish wedding which I attended, I hoped, 
by not understanding the language in 
which the guests are told to leave the 
room, I might be allowed to remain and 
witness the unveiling, but it is needless 
to say I was not permitted to do so. 
Although several Europeans were invited 
to the wedding, we were not allowed to 
enter by the same door as the harem 
ladies, but were told to “find the door for 
Franks,” which we did after some trouble. 
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The indoor dress 


Of course, the harem ladies wore no 
veils indoors, as no man except the 
eunuchs were supposed to enter; but for 
some reason the head of the house un- 
expectedly came into one of the rooms, 
and there was such a scurrying as I never 


All the women who could 
do so secreted themselves behind the 
window-curtains and _ portitres; those 
who could neither do this nor get out 
of the room took up the skirts of their 
dresses and covered their faces. 

The bridal procession, which conveys 
the new-made wife to her husband’s 
home, is as gay an affair as the means 


saw before. 


of a Turkish lady. 


of the families will admit, and it is 
always accompanied by the zagareet, 
the cry of joy, that peculiar shrill whistle 
without which a bride would be sure to 
be unhappy in her new home. The 
feasting is kept up all night, dancing-girls 
and singing-men and women add to the 
amusement of the guests, who are natur- 
ally separated upon this as on all other 
occasions. 

Three days after marriage it is custom- 
ary for the wife to ask her husband to 
name the persons who are to have the 
privilege of 4Zomaharem, that is, of enter- 
ing her harem. He usually replies by 

Z 
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naming her father, brothers, and uncles. 
The story is told of a man who had found 
his bride far from the handsome creature 
she had been represented to be, and who 
brutally said: “I give you my free per- 
mission, my dear, to show yourself to all 
the men in the world, except myself.” 

The Turk, apparently, has the same 
dislike to thin women that Marc Antony 
had to lean men, for he values the beauty 
of woman by the hundredweight, the 
fatter sne is the handsomer. ‘The great 
use of the bath, and the indoient life of 
the harem, naturally tend to bring about 
this condition, but if a girl is not con- 
sidered plump enough, she is put upon a 
certain diet for weeks before her marriage, 
and fattened like the Strasburg geese. 

The yashmak worn by ‘Turkish ladies 
consists of two squares of white tulle, each 
folded cornerwise. One is bound across 
the forehead, covering it to the eyebrows, 
and tied behind upon the nape of the 
neck, leaving the ends loose or folded 
round the head like a turban. ‘The other 
covers the whole of the lower part of the 
face, and is caught back and joined with 
the first square. Indoors the lower one 
only is removed, and I have sometimes 
seen them of different colours to match 
the costume, which looked very coquettish 
indeed, and once I saw some princesses 
in second mourning with their turbans 
trimmed with violets. It is needless to 
say that the white tulle makes a handsome 
woman look even more beautiful, and so 
softens the outlines of an ugly one that 
she appears really well-looking. 

The veil that Mohamet said was to be 
“a sign of a woman’s virtue, and a guard 
against the talk of the world,” is only 
an added attraction or an impenetrable 
disguise as she chooses to put iton. The 
long black or white yashmak attached 
to the head by a hollow metal tube over 
the nose, and worn so commonly by the 
women of Egypt, is not seen in Constan- 
tinople, except upon women of the lower 


classes. 
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The Turkish bride whose wedding I 
attended was “white as the crest of 
Olympus” in a gorgeous Paris gown of 
white satin ; the last view I had of her she 
was seated on a beautifully embroidered 
chair, covered with all the diamonds of the 
family and a veil of woven gold. Behind 
her stood the old woman from the bath ; 
before her was laid a handsome Persian 
rug, upon which I was told the bridegroom 
wouid kneel and make his final prayer 
before receiving permission to unveil his 
bride. 

In the olden days, before the conven- 
tions of society were relaxed, a bride 
would have worn “a little on one side of 
her head, a small round cap of crimson 
velvet embroidered with silver; her black 
tresses falling over her shoulders, a vest 
of white damask worked with gold, with 
wide open sleeves, and parted in front to 
show her full drawers of rose-coloured 
silk, falling in many folds over her small 
feet clothed in slippers with turned-up 
Chinese points; a sash of green satin 
round her waist ; diamonds on her neck, 
in her hair, at her girdle, on her arms, in 
her ears, on the border of her cap, on 
her slippers, buttoning the neck of her 
chemise, and across her forehead.” 

It is an old custom among the Turks 
for the father to clasp a jewelled girdle 
about his daughter’s waist on her wedding- 
day as a parting gift; no one but her 
husband is allowed to unclasp it. Occa- 
sionally one may see a bride decked out 
with diamond stars glued to her cheek 
and forehead. Again, a lady of the 
highest class will often put all her jewels 
on a slave who moves slowly about that 
all may see them. 

The saddest moment in the life of a 
Turkish woman is when she enters her hus- 
band’s home, that is, if she be No. 2, 3, or 
4, for naturally those who have preceded 
her look upon her as an interloper, and 
subject her to a scrutiny and such treat- 
ment as only jealous and unscrupulous 
women dare indulge in. If she be not 
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No. 4, she can comfort herself with the 
thought that her day of retaliation may 
come. Every wife knows that when her 
husband introduces a rival into his home 
he is only making use of the privilege 
accorded to him by the Koran, but she 
does not like it; there never lived a 
woman who cared in the least for her 
husband, who was not unhappy when she 
found another usurping her place and 
privileges. 

In many cases nowadays the father of 
the bride in a first marriage will not give 
his consent until the groom has promised 
not to take any other woman to wife. 
Even in the olden days, when a man was 
allowed to keep as many female slaves in 
his harem as he liked, an unwritten law 
forbade him to make use of one that 
belonged to his wife; all that she had 
inherited or acquired by purchase or gift 
were exempt from the husband’s machina- 
tions. 

Divorces are frequent and easily ob- 
tained; if a husband mistreats his wife, 
speaks ill of her, or if he has worshipped 
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at the feet of strange goddesses— outside 
those allowed him by law—the wife has 
only to present her written statement of 
grievances to the tribunal, and in a 
majority of cases she is given her freedom. 
A man having divorced his wife may not 
remarry her, as he frequently wishes to do, 
until she has been married and divorced, 
Frequently the wife marries a man with 
the understanding that they are to be 
divorced the next day, then she is free 
legally to remarry her former husband, 
from whom she perhaps separated in a 
hasty moment only to regret it later. 
Princesses of royal blood, we are told, 
may see men and choose whom they like 
for their husbands. If they fix their 
affections on a married man, he is ob] ::cd 
to divorce his wife, or wives if he has more 
than one, and is thereafter forced to put 
up with one wife only. Princesses will 


allow no rivals, and their influence in high 
places is so great that they are able to keep 
their husbands in strict order, for it is an 
easy matter to disgrace them, or have 
them bowstrung if they offend seriously ! 
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BY W. F. SHANNON. 
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** Macgrigor Anstruther Cahoun, A.B., 
Was as cool a card of the Queen’s Navee 
As ever roused the Hard, Portsea, 
Or painted Point. 
But his soul was among the damned, we hear, 
’Cos he took up rum and turned down beer, 
And frequent threw his inner gear 
All out of joint. 


** But Cox’n Macgrigor Cahoun, V.C.—— ” 


p43 HERE’S no doubt he’s a very 

4 diffrent chara’ter,” observed 

my friend Chatty Mather, 

A.B. “But we don’t want to 

sit in this fog and hear about it. ‘There’s 
nineteen verses to that hymn.” 

So we went out. We had been to a 
sing-song in a “rough” house in Portsea, 
and it was getting towards that time in the 
evening when hilarious spirits insist on 
using the table as a platform and make 
grave attempts to dance hornpipes on the 
mantelshelf. 

“But what’s the song all about?” I 
asked, as we walked up Queen Street. 

‘*Didn’t I never tell ye about that? 
No? Itstarts here, too. Thisyer Mac- 
grigor Cahoun was in the Dooke, layin’ 
in the stream, when Cap’n Billy Bunson 
hoisted his pennant on her. Fust gen’ral 
leave after, Sam—which was the tally 
Cahoun sailed under in that ship—didn’t 
get back when he ought. He was adrift 
forty-nine and a half hours, and then he 
arrove aboard in a waterman’s boat, wid 
one boot on, no cap, and a general’ tore 
appearance. He limbered up afore the 
skipper the followin’ Thursday, a’ course. 

“** What’s this?’ says the Cap’n. ‘ Broke 
your leave by over forty-eight hours? 
How’s that ?’ 


“* Missed me train, sir,’ says Sam. 

“*What hole of a place was you in 
then, where they on’y runs one train in 
two days?’ 

**¢ London, sir.’ 

“** Master-at-Arms, how many trains 
from London in a day?’ said the Cap’n, 
turnin’ to the johndy.* 

“The johndy looks ’em up. 
forty, sir.’ 

“* Did you miss all the eighty, my 
man ?’ 

“**On’y jist, sir. Hardly to be called a 
miss it wasn’t. A sort of a nouter, sir, I 
should call it.’ 

“* Indeed ! 


* Nearly 


Fourteen days 10 A, and 


stop his leave for a month, Master-at- 
Arms.’ 

“*WVery good, sir,’ says the johndy. 
‘But he’s already habitual leave, sir,’ 
[Only going ashore once in three months. | 

“Cap’n Bunson hung on a minit as 


the beadle—which is the same as a 


_ johndy—spoke, and Sam took the op- 


portunity to say he’d rather have cells 
than ro A. 

“ The Cap’n looked him up and down 
for a minit or two. ‘Well, my man,’ he 
says, ‘we don’t know each other very well 
yet, but I think we shall. Of all the 
d d impudent scoundrels I ever met 
wid, you're the d dest. You come 
aboard in a filthy condition after a drink- 
ing turn-out, and tell lies about missin’ 
trains —(‘On’y jist, sir,’ whispers Sam)— 
‘and now you asta favour! You want to 
choose your punishment, eh ? Why,damme, 
if you told the truth I wouldn’t give ye 
any at all. All you men lie and say you 
miss trains, and none of you think of 


* Johndy—gendy—gendarme. 
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sendin’ a chit off explainin’ that you're 
dead drunk and can’t come.’ 

“No, sir. Never struck me as 
good, sir,’ says Sam. 

“Exactly. And yet you all know 
that I know what’s the matter.’ 

“tee, oe. 

“¢Try to tell the truth for the future, 
then. And as you want cells, do seven 
days of ’em in addition to the 1o A.’ 

“Sam done his cells, meditatin’ deep 
all the time, and then done his to A 
mournful. It’s very wearin’ is 1o A, 
while cells is quiet and peaceful. In 
1o A, when it’s your watch below, you 
clean brass or paint-work, or holystone 
decks, or take a rest for two or three 
hours on the quarter-deck, standin’ at 
attention facin’ the paint-work, and two 
yards from anythink to lean aginst. You 
eat under the sentry’s eye (and eat rapid 
too, because your time’s short) sittin’ on 
the cable-deck, which is the windiest place 
inthe ship. It’s a fair torture of a punish- 


any 


ment, although it don’t sound hard in 
Parliament, where they asts about it some- 


times. Your grog’s stopped in both 
punishments, and you mustn’t smoke, a’ 
course. 

“When Sam next got leave he done 
the usual—broke it. Instid of him, a tele- 
graph come to the Cap’n. That mornin’ 
the Cap’n was the most ferocious on the 
defaulters I ever seen him. He give ’em 
all the maxi’um punishment. He yapped 
at the officers: he said there was court- 
martial!s still to be had: he swore he’d 
have a hangin’ at the yardarm; or, as 
there wasn’t any on some ships, he’d put 
up wid a david. 

“We was all in the dark, a’ course, 
about what had upset him. We thought 
his noolaids at breakfast was on’y war- 
ranteds or cookers, and a little thing like 
that is quite enough to throw a post-cap’n 
out o’ gear, I can tell ye. But when Sam 
arrove, sixty-three hours late, as usual, we 
heard diffrent. 

Samjwas put in irons at once, and 
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piled down below before he knoo where 
he was. He looked very hurt at the 
johndy and ast him why he give him this 
sort of thing, so diffrent to his usual 
welcome. Where was them smiles he 
knoo so well? he ast, and the johndy 
told him it wasn’t no smilin’ turnout this 
time. ‘It’s mut’ny and court-martials,’ he 
says. 

““*Ah, well,’ says Sam, as they was 
shuttin’ the cell door, ‘we can’t all be 
bloomin’ well spotless. My pore head! 
Sleep, gentle sleep. Rock me——’ 


*** Did you send this?’ said the Cap’n, 
when he was brought before him. The 
Cap’n was tappin’ a telegraph, and look- 
ing dark as—as—the double-bottom. 

“*T certainly sent one, sir,’ says Sam, 
and quite sober he was by this time, I can 
assure ye. - 

“* Read it,’ says the Cap’n. ‘Is that 
it?’ 

“The readin’ on it was ‘ Blind drunk’ 
won’t come. Yours respectful, M. A. 
Cahoun.’ 

“* Ves, sir, that’s it,’ says Sam. ‘I guv 
it to the landlord of the Dog and Duck 
to send when my leaf was up, if I was too 
drunk to send it myself. But it’s true, 
sir, it’s quite true. I can bring witnesses 
to. prove it.’ 

“The Cap’n nearly choked _hisself. 
He couldn’t get out sufficient words at 
once. Might he be perished if ever he 
met such infernal cheek, he said. Any 
fool would know it was true. ‘Tak’ him 
away. I'll apply for a court-martial.’ 

“Now all this time Sam had been 
puttin’ on the injured-innocent look, and 
he’d got it set. 

“ * But, sir,’ he lammed off, ‘you so/d 
me to do it. You said, tell the truth and 
shame the devil and I'll let you off the 
next time. And now I’ve done it, see 
what I git? That’s trustfulness, that is !’ 
And he pretended to turn to go below 
with the johndy. 

“ A sort of recollection seemed to come 
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over Cap’n Bunson. His for’id begun to 
unwrinkle from the up and down strokes 
and started to wrinkle the other way for 
a smile. But he smoothed his face. 

*¢Come here, Cahoun,’ he called. 
‘Are you a Scotchman ?’ 

** € On’y a Stamshaw Scotchman, sir.’ 

*“*Oh, on’y a Stamshaw Scotchman ? 
And what’s that ?’ 

“¢Father, Scotch. Mother, Cockney. 
Meself born in Stamshaw, sir.’ 

*“*T see. Well, Cahoun, you do honour 
to your country.’ 

‘©€Which one, sir?’ said Sam. 

“«¢ The country of mefastitiscs,’ he says, 
meanin’ Scotland. ‘You'll overreach 
yourself one day, my man. I remember 
the occasion. I was skarcastic, and you 
think it’s fine fun to carry on the joke, 
do ye? A seaman must learn that a 
officer can turn his jest to earnest very 
sharp.’ 

“*T wish you’d do it now, sir,’ says 
Sam, smart as anythink. 

“The Cap’n frowned agin. He didn’t 
He had to think 
out to hisself. ‘I promised to let him 
off, in fun. He takes it in earnest. I 
take his earnest in earnest and start out 
to run him in for a court-martial, but he 
says he wishes I would turn my joke to 
earnest, ’cos then I must let him off. I 
believe the devil’s cornered me.’ 

“Sam said he surmised all this argu- 
ment was goin’ on in the Cap’n’s mind, 
and when he jist said ‘ Remanded,’ he 
knoo he was safe. 

“The Cap'n sent for him next day to 
his cabin. 

“*¢Cahoun,’ he said, ‘I’ve decided to 
be in earnest.’ 

«Thank ye, sir.’ 

“«* T’ve put you in my boat’s crew.’ 

** Sam was took aback, flataback. He’d 
never been petted before. 

“But I’m habitual leave, 
thorough bad chara’ter, sir.’ 

*** Vou have been. But I'll give youa 
clean sheet, Cahoun. You start afresh.’ 


quite see the point. 


and a 
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“ ¢T__my—excuse me, sir, my eyes is 
weak,’ and Sam drawed his sleeve acrost 
his face. 

“The Cap’n was lookin’ through Sam 
all this time he was tryin’ not to leak. 
When he seen he was a bit manly agin’, 
‘Shake hands, my man,’ he says, and 
they shook hearty. 

“** For the future, sir-—— 

“*No promises, Cahoun,’ puts in the 
Cap’n. ‘I won't have it. Youare in my 
boat. Don’t disgrace me.’ 

“ That was Cap’n Bunson’s way. 

“When his cox’n was promoted to a 
higher ratin’, Sam Cahoun took the billet, 
and so there you are. Now you know 
Sam, and will be able to understand that 
for Cap’n Bunson he’d go through brim- 
stone and treacle, to put it mild, and I 
put it mild, as you p’raps don't care for 
hell and blazes ?” 

“Ssh,” I said, “ certainly not.” 

“T thought not. Well, now we comes 
to Egypt, and the desert and the fight in 
the night. You know the Naval Brigade 
was there, a’ course. Cap’n Bunson was 
there wid it, and Sam, who follored him 
like a shadder in every scrap, which was 
right. As Sam said, ‘S’pose the Cap’n 
captures the enemy in bunches like Nelson 
used to do, I must be there to stack up 
the captured swordses and spearses, while 
he politely bows to the niggers.’ 

“But in this night fight the Cap’n got 
lost somehow. You remember we was 
drove back, formed up, broke again, re- 
formed, each man plyin’ his gun or his 
cutlass wid all his might to keep his own 
life. It was the most tremenjus burnin’ 
fiery furnace I’ve ever bin in. You 
couldn’t see in the least what you was a 
doin’ of. I seemed to hear, dreamy, 
between the hard work of cuttin’ and 
thrustin’, Sam moanin’ that he’d lost the 
Cap’n, and astin’ everybody if they'd seen 
him. And they all said ‘ No!’ emphatic, 
and went on fightin’, thinkin’ he was wid 
some other company. 

*“* What did he want to slope off by 


? 
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hisself for, tryin’ to sneak all the glory, 
I heard Sam sayin’. ‘Nelson always 
uster stick by his cox’n and share it. 
Well, so long, Chatty, 1 seen him last 
over this way. Out the way, you /’ And, 
still in a dream, I seen him down one or 
two Noobians and pass into the thick of 
the fight. 

“ Then I surmised he’d bin speakin’ to 
me. 

“ But the rest of us was pushed back 
and back, sweatin’ and baked. Sometimes 
I heard, and yet did not hear, husky 
voices screamin’, ‘Stick to it, Navy!’ or 
Number One thunderin’, ‘Steady on the 
right, men!’ or the pipin’ of the sub- 
lootenant, ‘ Off-sides there !’ asa Dervish 
speared his way through the line and he 
pipped him wid his revolver. 

“And as for me, I was gettin’ tireder 
and tireder. The whole earth was full of 
mad black men, and they was all waitin’ 
their turn at me. Something ’ud loom up 
like a figure in a fog, big and sudden. 
There’d be a little private fight, and one 
of us was down bitin’ at the sand, or 
clutchin’ at the air, or beatin’ a tattoo, or 
just simply still. And the sound in your 
ears was maddenin’, so that the eyes 
seemed useless. Three-and-forty times I 
lunged and parried, and three-and-forty 
niggers made earth, and still they popped 
up. And I was diggin’ lazily away at ’em 
wid my bayonet, downin’ of ’em, when I 
woke up in a field hospital tent, and Sam 
was holding my hand. 

“«*T found him,’ he says, after a bit. 

““* Who?’ says I. 

** * Cap’n.’ 

“* Didn’t know he was lost,’ I says, 
and went to sleep agin. 


“ When I was gettin’ well I heard all 
about it. 

“Tt seems the Cap’n had got separated 
in the rush, wid between four and five 


’ 


bluejackets——’ 
‘“* Between four and five, Chatty?” I 
asked. 
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“ Did I say between ? That’s how it was 
telt me. I surmise there was a budding 
A.B. amongst ’em then, an O.D., but I 
don’t know for certain. They was sur- 
rounded by a howlin’ mob, and no doubt 
fought away blind like I did. But one 
went down, and another went down, and 
on’y Cap’n Bunson and one bluejacket 
was left, back to back, when Sam Cahoun 
came boundin’ into the circus, yellin’ out 
‘Stamshaw for ever!’ which he’d made a 
kind a’ war-cry ; and ‘ Wayo Wuz-Fuz!’ 
and sich things. The other pore fellow 
was speared at that minit by a big buck 
nigger, but Sam was on the spearsman at 
the same instant and spread him out so 
that he never spoke no more. 

“Then he stood by the Cap’n and they 
fought silent, except when Sam used his 
navy revolver or his sea-service cutlass 
wid effect. Then he’d remark loud 
enough for the Cap’n to hear, ‘ Brass 
buttons retired hurt, sir,’ referrin’ to a 
chap who wore a coat but no trousies, 
who was partic’larly active. The brass 
buttons jist shone up in the starlight, ye 
understand. ‘Chap wid a white shirt 
sicked off, sir.’ The Cap’n answered not 
a word, but fought grim. He was breath- 
in’ hard, too. At last the crowd seemed 
to melt away, and they two thought they 
was safe, when another mob in full retreat 
rolled along, and pore Cap’n Bunson fell 
wid a shovel-headed spear in his chest. 

“The battle was ended, the enemy was 
gone home, and the British Army camped 
where it stood. Search parties went out 
lookin’ for the wounded, but the battle 
had been scattered, and no ambulance 
came near Samuel, where he stood by the 
Cap’n. So at last he hoisted him up, and 
staggered wid him towards the nearest 
camp fire, far away. 

“*Halt! Who goes there?’ sang out 
a sentry at last. 

*** Me,’ said Sam, ‘a blighted matlow 
[matelot|, which is French for flatfoot.’ 

“* French, eh?’ snapped the sentry, 
one of the Black Watch he‘was. ‘Say 





“ But Sam was on the spearsman the same minute.” 
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what yer doin’ here, quick, or I fire.’ 
And he held his musket in a shootin’ 
attitude. 

‘“** Me dear McPherson, you see before 
ye a cox’n, a cap’n’s cox’n of the Royal 
Navy, wearin’ round his neck his superior 
officer, bashed about a bit.’ 

*“ * Advance, cap’n’s cox’n of the Royal 
Navy, wid the superior officer bashed 
about a bit, and give the countersign.’ 

*** Look here, McPherson——’ 

“*My name’s not McPherson.’ 

“ «Eh, mon, I know it ain’t. I took 
ye for a parsnip, and tried to butter 
native heath’s in the Mile 
End Road. But we'll argue this out 
to-morrow, cully. What I started out to 
observe was, that if you repeat all I say, 
and ast for countersigns and all that, we 
shall never git to the doctor. Call the 
sergeant of the guard, for God’s sake. 
Oh, here he comes. Sergeant; kindly 
tell off a couple of hands to help carry 
Cap’n Bunson here, wounded and unsen- 
sible. Your man Smith is all for the 
articles of war and shootin’ at sight.’ 

***Smith ! his nam’s Macfarlane.’ 

“*QOh, is it? Well, good-night, Privit 
Mac—farlane. Now, Sergeant dear, 
show us the Naval Brigade, and we'll 
do the rest.’ 

“So the sergeant told off some men to 
carry the Cap’n, but in half-a-dozen paces 
Sam himself tumbled down and wanted 
carryin’. He'd got several gashes, and was 
a bit weak. The fust thing he said when 
he come to was to ast if they’d brought in 
the other bluejackets what was wid the 
Cap’n. They had not, for they was all 
dead. 


ye. Your 


“The Cap’n got about before I did. 
My wounds was not any of ’em dan- 
gerous, but they was in great plenty. I 


got thirteen hurt certificates. ‘Just your 
luck,’ says Sam, ‘I go in the same 
battle and on’y git four! Look at the 
honour you've got !’ 

*** Well, you should ’a stood by me,’ I 
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said, ‘then you could ’a shared it, for all 
I care. I ain’t a Cap’n though, I ain’t.’ 

“*Now, Chatty,’ he says, ‘you're 
a-wanderin.’ Wound Number 12 ain't 
quite healed. Go to sleep.” 


“The Cap’n made full enquiries about 
Sam’s evolutions on the battlefield. He 
offered to git him promoted to a warrant’s 
billet. But Sam wouldn’t take a warrant 
at any price. He said he wasn’t goin’ to 
be no salt beef squire ; it was bad enough 
to look after cap’ns, let alone gunners’ and 
boatswains’ stores. His head wasn’t good 
enough for any keepin’ of accounts, he 
said: and he was goin’ to be Cap’n’s 
cox’n and nothin’ else, except Adm’ral’s 
cox’n later on, when Cap’n Bunson got 
his hoist to the flag rank. 

“The Cap’n argued the point, but Sam 
could always beat him at that. 

“So the Cap’n give in. But he had 
forwarded an account of it all, and a 
strong recommend for the Cross. And 
he got it too, did Cahoun, and the 
Queen herself pinned it on. 

“For once in a way Sam lost his 
bearin’s. The Queen held out her hand 
for him to kiss, and Sam ups and shakes it 
hearty. She laughed, and so did the 
Prince, and all of ’em. Sam seen the point 
then, and when the Prince stepped forward 
holdin’ out his hand, Sam dropped on his 
knee and went to kiss it. But the Prince 
wouldn’t have it, and they shook like old 
friends, and all the Court crowded round 
in the next room to shake with the tall 
sailor, wid ‘ For Valour’ on his chest, and 
ast him how he done it, and he said he 
didn’t know, he supposed he was excited 
at the time. 

** And now the Cap’n’s a Full Adm’ral, 
and Sam is Adm’ral’s cox’n, and his beard 
torpedo-rig—which is pointed—and all 
goldy coloured : the finest made cox’n in 
the Navy, and that is as much as to say 
the whole world. 

“And when lady visitors sees him a 
sittin’ in the starn-sheets of the Adm’ral’s 
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barge, wearin’ the little iron Maltese Cross, 
Dear 


they says, ‘The Victoria Cross! 
me, how did you get that, my good man?’ 
And he answers, ‘It’s all a mistake, mum. 
I was a wanderin’ round wantin’ a scrap, 


killed ?’ says the lady, shrinkin’ wid hor- 
ror at the way he says it. 

“¢Ves,) mum. But we expect that sort 
of thing in a fightin’ Navy. If Death 
comes, we say, let him come sharp and 


and I come up like the pleeceman_ short. No maimin’ and blindin’, but a 
out , penn or 
He towards the end of one and took all fair downer in action. That’s sea divinity, 
nt’s the glory. The other bluejackets, mum, mum. We ain’t tender and we ain't 
re what was there before me, happened to treated tender.’ 
rant , , 
ry lose the number of their mess, and the “* How dreadful!’ says the lady, and 
ait, Queen don’t give her medals to dead then she asts the Adm’ral if all his men 
= men,’ are sich brutes as his cox’n, and the 
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WITH A DRAWING BY GEO. C, HAITE, R.B.A, 


MID the swimming vapours of the night, 

The stealthy moon creeps on her wintry way ; 
And gazes down from dark and cloud-locked bay 
On distant seas a-glimmer with her light. 

And with her dainty pencillings of white 
She fills the darkest hour before the day. 

The lonely sea-girt moor lies dim and grey, 
Where sweeps the salt west wind in wavering flight, 
Drenched with the chill moist odours of the sea. 

And from the dreary plain sounds dolefully 
The melancholy plover’s wailing song, 

Filled with disconsolate grief and misery. 
And hooting owl, on muffled pinion strong, 
Cleaves the faint night with doleful melody. 
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A corner of the jungle in Malaysia. 


MY PEEP AT PENANG. 


BY PERCY CROSS STANDING. 


A. S the sea-bird flies, or, to express it 
A more poetically, as 
** The night-wind sighs, 

Our vessel flies 

Across the dark lagoon,” 
the Island of Pulo-Penang, otherwise 
Pinang, is situate some four hundred 
miles north-west from Singapore. It is 
neither the least productive nor the least 
picturesque possession of the Empress- 
Queen. 

Sunrise or sunset is the best time to 
approach the island from the sea—only 
the difficulty is, as in approaching Singa- 
pore, to realise that you ave approaching 


an island. It boasts one of the finest 


natural harbours in the world (a harbour 
that never lacks plenty of shipping) and a 
splendid anchorage. Backed by a range 
of noble hills, the little town strikes a 
stranger as one of the prettiest in the Far 
East, particularly, as I say, if you can 
manage to time your arrival at morn or 
dewy eve. When I was there Penang was 
actively agitating for a wharf of her own, 


to be erected (of course) at Government, 


expense. And quite right too! It is a 
reproach that at least three of our largest 
trading Eastern ports, Colombo, Singa- 
pore, and Penang, have been unprovided 
with adequate wharf accommodation, while 


others smaller, not under British protec- 
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tion and comparatively unimportant com- 
mercially, are splendidly provided. It is 
a worse reproach still that Singapore has 
not a decent-sized dock of its own. And 
why-in the world is pilotage in and out of 
Colombo Harbour compulsory, when the 
captain of the biggest ocean steamer is 
competent to take his ship in or out “ with 
his eyes shut” after one visit? © ~ 

But I digress. The town of Penang, 
albeit the entire island has only 140,000 
inhabitants, contains perhaps a thousand 
Europeans, almost all British—double the 
number of Europeans in, par exemple, the 
city of Bangkok in Siam. But then Bang- 
kok is not a British possession. ‘There is 
a Protestant Bishop, and also, I think, a 
Catholic Bishop of Penang. The leading 
steamship lines trading to the port are the 
P. & O., the British India, and, of more 
recent years, the Shell Line (London). 

“ Happy is the country that has no 
history”—this island in Malaysia has 
very little. Penang is the oldest of the 
three Straits Settlements, having been 
“founded” (not annexed) in 1796. A 
decade later it became the penal settle- 
ment for Bengal, vce Port Blair, and a 
rapid progress was effected during the 
Viceroyalty of the Marquis Wellesley, 
who projected the expeditions against 
Malacca, the Moluccas, and Manilla, 
1795-6-7._ For a short period after the 
Treaty of Amiens the island enjoyed a 
tranquil time, while waiting for those in 
authority to discover its adaptability to 
naval and military purposes. ‘The Indian 
Government now made Penang a separate 
establishment, and in 1807 a Recorder’s 
Court was established here. 

It was just at that moment in the world’s 
history when the greatest captain of any 
age was in the zenith of his power, when 
l'rench men-of-war and letters of marque 
were sweeping the seas clear of our fat 
East ndiamen (as told in Marryat’s in- 
imitable Poor Jack), laden as these were 
with the wealth of Cathay. How little one 
hears of this page in our history—how 


carefully it is wrapped up in the stirring 
record of Nelson and Rodney’s great and 
glorjous works ! 

Stamford Raffles founded Singapore in 
1819, what time Penang was struggling 
hard and not unsuccessfully against Dutch 
monopolists. In 1825 this matter was 
satisfactorily settled by the Treaty of 
Holland, and eleven years later saw Singa- 
pore the capital of the Straits, vce Penang. 
Our settlement looked calmly on at the 
terrible Sepoy Mutiny and the resulting 
demise of “ John Company.” In 1867 
Penang was transferred to Colonial Office 
rule, since when it has certainly had no 
history worth mentioning. The origin of 
the nomenclature Pulo-Penang, by the by, 
is “‘ betel-nut” in the Malay jargon ; and 
I regret to add that the repulsive practice 
of chewing betel is carried to excess in 
Malaya. With regard to the neighbouring 
colony of Province Wellesley, Penang lies 
in much the same geographical position 
as Liverpool does to Birkenhead. It is 
astonishing how few of the people are 
native-born Malays, the majority being 
Chinese and natives of British India. One 
finds many of the true-born Malays ser- 
ving as firemen and sailors on board of 
British ships in the Far East—and remark- 
ably good sailors they are. 

I found the climate hotter than that 
of Singapore, and it is not relieved by 
showers at night-time. Penang is policed 
excellently well, the men utilised being for 
the most part tall swarthy Sikhs, with a 
sprinkling of Scotsmen. Needless to say, 
the island has its “ wrongs that require 
remedies.” One is the aforementioned 
want of a wharf. When I was there the 
place was never garrisoned by more thar 
two companies, who would, it was under 
stood, be withdrawn on the outbreak of 
war,and this despite the fact that Penang’s 
share of the Straits Settlements’ military 
contribution of £100,000 is no less than 
£45,000. Athird cause of heart-burning 
was touched upon by Mr. Alfred Keyser 
in Zhe Nineteenth Century. After premis. 
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ing that his own object was “to give 
prominence to the fact that without any 
direct act of annexation the British Gov- 
ernment has made itself responsible for 
the administration of the greater portion 
of the Malay Peninsula, and to direct 
attention to the wealth and at the same 
time to the wants of the countries com- 
prised in that geographical expression,” 
this writer averred that “the control ex- 
ercised over them should be more rigid 
than the hitherto somewhat apathetic 
condition of passive acquiescence by 
the Government of Singapore in the ac- 
tion of the several Residents has made 
it.” 

The population of Penang increases at 
the rate of 16,500 annually, including 
many Chinese. The Sakheis, not the 
Malays, are the aboriginal inhabitants of 
the Malay Archipelago, though the latter 
appear to have arrived here at a period 
anterior to the spreadof the Mahommedan 
religion. They seem to have penetrated 
to every place whither a boat could carry 
them; and though now sprcad all over 


the peninsula they can hardly be said to 
live away from the rivers. The aborigines 
were hunted down by the Malays and 
their women carried off as wives and 
slaves. As a result of this, even in a 
country boasting a British Protectorate, 
the sight of a Malay—or, indeed, of any 
stranger—approaching a village in the 
more sequestered districts, is still the 
signal for the timid Sakheis to forsake 
their dwellings and flee to the hills and 
forests. Personal courage, be it noted, is 
not a marked attribute of the Sakhei cha- 
racter. This savage people retain some 
of the most primitive and savage customs, 
including the use of the blow-pipe and 
poisoned ariow for shooting birds. Mr. 
F. Swettenham in his About Perak pays a 
special tribute to the virtues of the Malay 
and Sakhei women. 

The tropical scenery and vegetation of 
the island are delightful in the extreme. 
A fine sea breaks upon the beach, which, 
being sandy, affords enjoyable bathing. 
No doubt there are vast possibilities be- 
fore Penang as a centre of commerce. 
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** Durn it, Pll get the bloomin’ thing out if I have to shove it in.” 
By Malcolm Patterson. 








THE VEILED 


MAN: 


BEING AN ACCOUNT OF THE RISKS AND ADVENTURES OF SIDI AHAMADOU, 
SHEIKH OF THE AZJAR MARAUDERS. 


BY WILLIAM LE QUEUX. 


ILLUSTRATED BY WARWICK GOBLE. 


II. 
4a HROUGHOUT our breathless 


land of sun and silence there 
is a well-known adage that 
the word of a Veiled Man 
is like water poured upon 
sand which, when once dropped, is never 
to be recovered. Iam, alas, compelled to 
admit that there is much truth in this; 
nevertheless, to every rule there is an 
exception and in every tribe of the 
Touaregs, from those of the Tidikelt to 
those of the Adrar, are to be found men 
who are not thieves or evil-doers, even 
though they may be marauders. 

Those acquainted with the progress of 
recent events in Algeria will remember 
that when our brothers, the Kabyles, rose 
against our new masters, the French, and 
committed the terrible massacres at 
Al-Setit, news was promptly circulated 
over every one of the vast Saharan plains 
that the forces of Al-Islam had at last 
risen against the infidels. Eager for the 
fray most of the desert tribes, among 
them the Touaregs of the Benin Sissin, 
Haratin, and Kel-Owi, or “People of 
the Light,” united against the Roumis. 
Hence, we of the Azjar pressed northward 
in force in order to unite with the warlike 
Beni-Mzab in a formidable attack upon 
the French posts at Gardaia and Wargla, 
south of the great Atlas range. Assem- 
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bling at the El Gettara oasis we left our 
women, old men, and children encamped, 
crossed the high sun-baked lands of the 
Tademayt, then, passing up the rocky 
waterless valley of the Miya, traversed the 


A SAPPHO OF THE SAND. 


region of bare red sandhills known as the 
Erg, and leaving Wargla fifty miles to the 
east, set our camels’ heads towards Metlili, 
halting one day’s march off that town. 

In ordinary circumstances we should 
never have dared to approach so near the 
sphere of French influence, especially as 
this was the region of the Beni-Mzabs 
who zealously guarded any encroachment 
upon their territory. But war had been 
declared against the Infidel, and the 
Shorfa (Faithful) were uniting beneath the 
green banner of Al-Islam. At high noon 
we halted, and soon afterwards there 
appeared a French Colonel with a large 
escort of his scarlet-burnoosed Spahis. 
The officer, who had ridden from Metlili 
to intercept us, was received courteously 
by Tamahu, our Sheikh. He demanded 
the payment of taxes, but the proud old 
man whom I have since succeeded 
answered, “Tell that lord of yours, that 
if he wants our taxes he can come for 
them himself, and we will make sure he 
gets them, in silver coins too, for we will 
roll each franc into a bullet, and deliver 
it to him ourselves.” The Colonel de- 
clared that the taxes must be paid, but 
our Sheikh courteously requested the 
infidel and his horsemen to return to the 
town. 

“Then you intend fighting?” the 
Colonel asked, at last. 

“We do,” answered Tamahu. “Tell 
thy lord that The Breath of the Wind de- 
cline to make submission to the French.” 

“You intend attacking Metlili?” the 
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officer enquired, thoughtfully, twirling his 
pointed moustache. 

Our Sheikh nodded, his keen eyes 
watching the face of the infidel. The 
latter’s countenance grew grave, whereat 
we, standing around leaning on our spears, 
laughed in derision. 

“Thou art of the great army of the 
infidels,” Tamahu said. ‘“‘ Yet thy face 
valest when we speak of conflict ! ” 

The officer started, and knit his grey 
brows. 

“T fear not thine host of Veiled Men, 
fierce and relentless though ye be. True, 
[I am a soldier, but one thing alone I 
dread.” 

“‘ Thou fearest to lose thy life,” observed 
our Sheikh, knowing that the garrison at 
that little desert town was but small and 
weak. 

“For myself I care nothing,” the 
Colonel answered. “It is the fate of my 
daughter that I fear.” 

“Thy daughter! Why is she here, in 
the desert, so far from Algiers ? ” 

“Not having seen me for four years 
she travelled from Paris a moon ago to 
visit me. Both my captain and my 
lieutenant have died of fever, and we two 
are now the only Europeans in Metlili. 
The rising of thy tribesmen hath oc- 
curred so unexpectedly, or I would have 
sent her under escort back to the 
coast.” 

“Is thy daughter a child?” asked 
Tamahu. 

“She is nineteen,” answered the officer, 
whose name he informed us was Colonel 
Bonnemain. We at once knew him by 
repute as a distinguished traveller and 
soldier. 

“Thou knowest what is said of the 
word of a Touareg,” the Sheikh said, re- 
garding him keenly. 

The Colonel nodded. 

“‘Canst thou trust these my tribesmen 
with the escort of thy daughter?” Tamahu 
asked. “If thou wilt no harm shall befall 
her. We have agreed with the Mzabs to 


attack and pillage thy town, because thou, 
with thine horsemen, hast established a 
post therein ; therefore it must be done. 
But the Azjars wage not war upon women, 
and ere we commence the attack thy 
daughter shall find safe asylum within our 
camp.” 

For a moment the Colonel hesitated, 
looking intently into the dark, bright eyes 
of our aged head-man. But seeing 
honesty and truth mirrored in his face 
the infidel held out his hand, and in 
silence more eloquent than words grip- 
ped that of his enemy. At last his 
tongue’s strings became loosened. 

“Henceforth, although I am an officer 
of the French, and compelled to fight 
against thee, I am nevertheless thy friend, 
and some day will prove my friendship. 
Gabrielle shall be within thy camp at 
dawn.” 

“The Azjars will give her the welcome 
of friends,” answered our Sheikh. 

With a brief expression of heartfelt 
thanks Colonel Bonnemain vaulted 
lightly into his saddle, and wishing us 
** Peace,” spurred away to where his 
troop of expectant Spahis awaited him. 

**May Allah guard thee and thine,” 
answered Tamahu in response to the 
infidel’s salutation, and a moment later 
our enemies were riding hard away 
towards the far-off horizon. 

The long breathless afternoon went 
slowly by. We had not encamped, 
because we knew not when our allies, 
the Beni-Mzabs, might approach, and 
rapidity of movement was of urgent 
necessity, inasmuch as a formidable 
French column was on the march. Spent 
by long travel, the majority of us 
stretched ourselves on the hot sands and 
slept, leaving half-a-dozen to act as senti- 
nels and prevent surprise; but at the 

maghrib hour all were awakened by the 
clear voice of our aged marabout reciting 
the fatihat. Every man, without excep- 
tion, knelt upon the sand, his back turned 
upon the blaze of crimson in’ the west, 
2A 2 
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and recited the s#ras, praying to Allah to 
prosper our expedition. 

When we arose, Tamahu, his right 
hand raised to heaven, and his left 
grasping his gleaming spear, exhorted us 
to remain faithful and to bear arms 
bravely against the infidels. 

“Ye are called forth against a mighty 
and a warlike nation,” he exclaimed. 
“Ye shall fight against them, or they 
shall profess Islam. If ye obey, Allah 
will, of a verity, give you a glorious 
reward; but if ye turn back he will 
chastise you with a grievous chastise- 
ment. Allah has promised you many 
spoils, which ye should take; and he 
giveth these by way of earnest; and he 
restraineth the hand of man from you; 
and the same may be a sign unto the 
true believers ; and he guideth you in the 
right way. Allah knoweth that which ye 
know not; and he hath appointed you, 
besides this, a speedy victory.” 

Long and earnestly the old Sheikh 
addressed us, quoting from our Book of 
Everlasting Will to emphasise his declara- 
tions. Then he referred to the compact 
he had that day made with the leader of 
our enemies. 

“A woman of the Franks we shall 
receive into this our camp. Remember, 
O my people, that she will partake of our 
salt, and that while this war continueth 
she is our friend. Let nota single hair of 
her head be injured. The word of thy 
Sheikh Tamahu hath already been given.” 

That evening we spent in sharpening 
our spears and shangermangors, prepara- 
tory to the fight, singing snatches of war- 
songs and discussing the prospects of the 
attack. Perhaps of all the tribes in the 
trackless solitudes which constitute our 
home, we of the Azjar are among the most 
active, vigorous, and enterprising, inured 
as we are to hardships, and with our mental 
faculties sharpened almost to a preter- 
natural degree by the hard struggle for 
existence in our arid rocky fastnesses. 
The rearing of oxen, horses, and goats is 


our chief occupation, but the scarcity of 
water and our speedy exhaustion of the 
scanty pasturage of the oases keep us 
perpetually on the march. Agriculture is 
scarcely possible under a sky from which 
rain does not fall for six or eight con- 
secutive years; therefore it is, perhaps, 
not surprising that we have developed 
into desert-pirates. 

Those who have never set foot upon 
the Saharan plains can possess but a 
vague idea of their appearance. In 
the whole of the Great Desert, a track 
comprising over two million square 
miles, there is not a single carriage-road, 
not a mile of navigable waters, not a 
wheeled vehicle, canoe, or boat of any 
kind. There are scarcely even any beaten 
tracks, for most of the routes, though 
followed for ages without divergence of 
any kind, are temporarily effaced by every 
sandstorm, and recovered only by means 
of the permanent landmarks — wells, 
prominent dunes, a solitary eminence 
crowned with a solitary bush, the remains 
of travellers, slaves, or camels that may 
have perished of thirst or exhaustion 
between the stations. 

Long and patiently we waited for the 
arrival of the woman to whom we had 
promised protection, but although the 
night passed, the dawn rose, and the hours 
crept on towards the noon, our vigilance 
remained unrewarded. A second day 
passed in inactivity, then, wearied of wait- 
ing, we struck camp and moved forward. 

The afterglow had deepened into even- 
ing dusk whén at length we came within 
sight of Metlili. Looming high up on a 
pinnacle of rock, white against the clear 
sky, its appearance astonished us, for it 
looked impregnable. Its flat-roofed houses 
rose tier upon tier around an exceedingly 
steep eminence crowned by a great mosque 
with high square minaret, while at the 
foot of the hill were some scattered date- 
groves. 

We had passed over the summit of a 
sand ridge, and were making a dash 
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straight upon the French stronghold, when 
we noticed that our presence had already 
heen detected. Upon the walls a few 
Spahis in scarlet and some white-bur- 
noosed Arabs were moving hurriedly. 
Suddenly there was a flash from the 
Kasbah, followed by a report, loud, sharp, 
echoless. Our enemies had opened fire 
upon us. 

Tamahu instantly gave the word to 
spur forward on the wings of haste. With 
one accord we rode in a huge compact 
body so swiftly as to justify our popular 
appellation “The Breath of the Wind,” 
and, regardless of a rapid rifle fire that 
was poured out from the white walls, 
pressed forward to the foot of the rock. 
Here we dismounted, and with loud yells 
of savage rage dashed up the rough 
narrow. way that gave entrance to the 
town. Many. of my companions fell.dead 
or .wounded ere.they reached .the hastily- 
barred gate, but by dint of fierce. and 
dogged determination we pushed .forward 
in force so great that we managed: to at 
last batter down the huge wooden doors. 
Next second we poured into the place in 
overwhelming numbers. Up its steep 
streets, so narrow that two asses coukd 
not pass abreast, we engaged Spahis and 
Zouaves hand-to-hand. So strong was 
our force that soon we overwhelmed them, 
and commenced loud cries of triumph as 
we dashed up towards the Kasbah. Sud- 
denly, however, as we approached it we 
saw that its walls literally swarmed with 
French soldiers who, at word of com- 
mand, fired a withering volley from their 
rifles which caused us to hold back dis- 
mayed. 

Colonel Bonnemain had evidently re- 
ceived reinforcements. With their fire- 
arms they were more than a match for 
us. 

“‘ Courage, brothers !” I heard Tamahu 
cry as he brandished his spear. “Let 
us show these dogs of infidels that the 
Touaregs are no cowards. Of a verity 
the Roumis shall never be our masters.” 


With set teeth we sprang forward to- 
wards the high sun-blanched walls of 
the citadel, determined to take it by 
assault, but alas! its battlements were full 
of well-armed Spahis and Turcos, and 
from every point showers of lead swept 
down upon us. Still we kept on un- 
daunted. Once I caught a momentary 
glimpse of Colonel Bonnemain. He 
was standing upon the wall bareheaded, 
shouting and waving his sword. But 
only for an instant. He disappeared, 
and was seen no more. 

Almost at the same instant a loud 
incessant spitting of guns deafened us ; 
bullets swept through our ranks in deadly 
hail, killing us by dozens and maiming 
hundreds. Then, dismayed, I saw 
mounted on the wall a strange-looking 
weapon, which once charged shed rifle- 
balls in hundreds. Death seemed inevit- 
able: My companions, appalled by the 
sight of that terrible engine of destruc- 
tion, wavered for an instant, then, with a 
cry that Eblis was assisting the infidels, 
turned and fled. 

Above the din of battle Tamahu 
shouted himself hoarse. But darkness 
having now fallen none could discern him 
amid the dense smoke and constant flash- 
ing of the guns. Thus the defenders 
drove us back, sweeping us away with 
their deadly machine-gun, and, making a 
sortie from the fortress, bayoneted the 
more valiant ones. 

Our cause seemed lost. As soon, how- 
ever, as we had drawn the Spahis out- 
side their fort, we turned, and re-engaging 
them hand-to-hand, quickly hacked our 
way back to the very gates of the Kasbah, 
the streets in the vicinity being heaped 
with dead and dying. Suddenly, how- 
ever, just as we were relinquishing our 
hope as a forlorn one, loud shouts, followed 
by the beating of tam-tams, gave us re- 
newed courage. From mouth to mouth 
the glad tidings were repeated. The 
Beni-Mzabs, one of the most powerful 
tribes on the desert-border, had come up, 
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and being our allies, were rendering us 
assistance, 

Of the exciting moments which im- 
mediately succeeded, I have but vague 
remembrance. Suffice it to say that the 
warlike race of the Aulas to the number 
of two thousand poured into Metlili, and 
with our forces combined we succeeded 
in dislodging and totally annihilating the 
French garrison. Everywhere through- 
out the town fighting quickly became 
general, but in such numbers had we 
now assembled that those holding the 
Kasbah were compelled to sue for peace. 
The Beni-Mzabs declined, however, to 
give quarter, consequently the scenes 
of bloodshed were terrible to behold. 
Before dawn the sack of the town had 
commenced, and everywhere the fire- 
brand was applied. The loot obtainable 
was, we found, of very little value, never- 
theless both the Beni-Mzabs and our own 
tribesmen were in high glee at their first 
success against the infidel forces. It was 
regarded as precursory of a great victory. 


Just as the sun was rising I was inside 
the ancient citadel so recently the infidel 
stronghold, and was exploring its many 
courts with their old blue-tiled fountains 
and cool, handsome colonnades, when 
suddenly as I passed beneath an archway 
in the thickness ofthe wall a noise startled 


me. My companions in arms were regal- 
ing themselves in an open square before 
the great white mosque, therefore I was 
alone. Around me lay many bodies of 
Touaregs, Spahis, and Beni-Mzabs, while 
some of the wounded were still groaning, 
dying slowly, for there had been no 
attempt to succour the disabled. To fall 
in a holy war is not a misfortune, but the 
reverse. The noise, a loud knock, again 
sounded, and turning I saw a bolted door, 
which I at once opened, and was con- 
fronted by a pretty dark-haired French 
girl, who, glancing at me in terror for an 
instant, screamed and fled down a flight 
of stone stairs into an impenetrable dark- 
ness, 
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In a moment I dashed after her. 
Already the Kasbah had been set on fire, 
and to save her life instant escape was 
necessary. Below, in the small foul stone 
chamber, used long ago as a prison, I dis- 
covered her crouching. She screamed 
loudly at my approach, fearing me _per- 
haps because of the mysterious black 
veil across my face, and knowing that the 
Veiled Men were of bad repute. 

“Thou art Mademoiselle Gabrielle, 
daughter of our friend Colonel Bonne- 
main,” I exclaimed in the best French I 
could articulate. ‘Fear not, but fly at 
once with me, or we may both lose our 
lives.” 

“How knowest thou my name?” she 
gasped in amazement. By the glimmer of 
light that came from the open court above 
I saw that her face was beautiful but 
deathly pale. “True, I am daughter of 
Colonel Bonnemain, but thou art a 
Touareg. Assuredly thou art our enemy, 
not our friend. Why, it was thine hosts 
who attacked us!” 

Briefly I explained the promise of our 
Sheikh, assuring her of our friendship. 
At first she was inclined to doubt my 
sincerity, but at length I prevailed upon 
her to accompany me in our race for life 
from the burning ruins. Quickly we 
sought Tamahu, and as there were no 
women with us she was at once placed 
under my protection. I was to be her 
guardian and her champion during the 
remainder of hostilities. Long and 
earnestly we both searched and enquired 
for her father, the Colonel, but could dis- 
cover no trace of him. Some of his 
Spahis who survived declared that he had 
been struck down in the earlier hours of 
the conflict, while others maintained that 
they had seen him fighting uninjured up 
to the very last. From our enquiries it 
appeared evident that, on receiving un- 
expected reinforcements from the north, he 
had determined upon holding out against 
us, and overlooking our agreement with the 
Beni-Mzabs, was ill-advised enough to 
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decline our good offices. Then, when he 
found an attack in force being made, he 
locked Gabrielle in a place of safety unt 1 
the fight should end. 

Full of excitement were those days that 
followed. I must, however, here confess 
that within twenty-four hours I found my- 
self deeply attached to this bright-eyed 
fragile girl whose gallant father had dis- 
appeared so mysteriously. We of the 
Azjars, leaving the prosperous town of 
Metlili a mere pile of smoking ruins, en- 
camped for a few days in the vicinity where 
there was an excellent well, then together 
with the fierce horsemen of the Beni-Mzab 
set our heads towards Wargla, another 
French outpost. At first Gabrielle felt 
the fatigue of travel terribly. Fortunately 
she could ride well, and as her inseparable 
companion I endeavoured to render her 
journey as comfortable as possible. At 
my suggestion she had exchanged her 
European clothes for the serroual and 
haick of the Arab women, finding that 
mode of dress more comfortable and less 
conspicuous than her own; and so light- 
hearted she grew that not unfrequently she 
would join me in a cigarette. Her grace 
and manner charmed us all. The fierce 
horsemen of the Azjar and the Beni- 
Maab are scarcely chivalrous where women 
are concerned, but ere we had been on 
the march three days there was not a 
single tribesman who would not execute 
her slightest wish. 

Riding day by day over the breathless 
solitude of sand no single word of com- 
plaint ever escaped her. Whenever we 
halted, before she ate she would busy 
herself in attending to our wounded ; 
sometimes bandaging an arm or a leg, at 
others pouring out water and handing it 
to a thirsty man with a pleasing smile that 
quickened his pulse. Then, after we had 


eaten and turned our faces to the Holy 
Ca’aba, she would take an old Spanish 
mandoline which one of my companions 
had picked up cheap long ago in Oran, 
and play and sing to us in a sweet con- 


tralto songs from her own far-off Paris. 
They were mostly gay chansons, such as 
one hears in the cafés in Algiers, and 
those with refrains were sung lustily in 
chorus by the whole of the great as- 
sembly. 

One ,night after she had given us several 
songs I persuaded her to dance. To 
those unaccustomed to life in the desert 
the scene would have appeared a strange 
one. The bright moonlight shining full 
upon her, tipped also with silver the keen 
heads of a couple of thousand spears upon 
which her audience leaned. She had 
fascinated them. Unanimously it had 
been declared that she was an enchantress. 
Only one fact remained to mar her happi- 


ness: the uncertainty regarding her 
father’s fate. 
“T will dance on one _ condition, 


Ahamadou,” she answered, in French, 
throwing back her pretty head and show- 
ing her white teeth as she laughed. 

“What is that?” 

“T will dance if thou wilt take off that 
hideous black veil. Thou hast been my 
friend all this time, yet, strangely enough, 
I have never beheld thy face.” 

I hesitated. Such a demand was un- 
usual, for a Touareg never removes his 
veil. 

My companions overhearing and 
noticing my disinclination to acquiesce, 
with one accord urged me to accede, and 
at last, amid much good-humour, I un- 
wound my black Ztham. 

Long and earnestly she looked into 
my eyes. Her gaze lingered upon me 
strangely, I thought ; then suddenly clap- 
ping her hands, she raised her long white 
arms above her head and to the thumping 
of four derdoukas, one of which I held, 
she commenced a slow graceful dance. 
Never tired of exerting herself to comfort 
the wounded or amuse those who were 
her father’s bitterest foes, she danced on 
until she sank completely out of breath. 
Then she reclined upon the soft rugs 
spread for her, and, with Tamahu and 
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myself, smoked a cigarette in silence. 
From her full red lips she blew clouds of 
smoke and watched it curl upward in the 
still night air. I glanced at her furtively, 
and -saw that she had grown unusually 
thoughtful. Her brilliant eyes were fixed 
upon the stars. 

At last, pillowing her handsome head 
upon a leopard’s skin I rolled and placed 
for her, she wished me “ Peace,” and 
presently closed her eyes in sleep. 

Silence, dead and complete, had fallen 
upon the camp. The stillness was only 
broken by the uneasy groaning of a camel 
or the soft footfall of a sentry whose 
spear gleamed afar in the white moon- 
beams. Gabrielle’s heart slowly heaved 
and fell as she slept. Through that calm 
night I sat, hugging my knees and think- 
ing deeply. Try how I would I could 
not get rid of the one thought that for 
days had possessed me, the thought of 
her. That she had entranced me; that 
she held me in her toils irrevocably, I 
could not deny. Never before had I 
iooked upon any woman with affection 
until now. But I loved with all my heart 
and soul this delicate Roumi, whose fair 
face the sun had never kissed. 

Was it not.in order to. behold my coun- 
tenance she had that evening requested me 
to remove my 4tham? Her every word, 
her every action, now that I recalled them, 
showed plainly. that she did not regard me 
with disfavour. The moon waned, the 
stars paled, and dawn was nigh ere I cast 
myself upon the warm sand near her, and 
snatched a brief hour’s repose, not, how- 
ever, before I had carefully placed a rug 
about her, fearing lest the morning dew, so 
deadly to Europeans, should chill her. 

One bright balmy night we reached El 
Okaz, and halted. It was a large oasis 


with running water, luxuriant vegetation, 
and many palms. When the mag&rid had 
been said, the evening meal eaten, and the 
sun was slowly sinking, I went forth among 
the trees to search for camel-grass, and in- 
vited Gabrielle to accompany me. She 
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walked by my side, and when we were 
out of hearing I took her tiny hand in 
mine, and, raising it reverently to my lips, 
declared my love. 

Slowly, but resolutely, she drew her hand 
away. The last ray of sunlight tipped her 
hair with molten gold as we stood together 
beneath a great high palm. Her brilliant 
eyes glistened with unshed tears. 

“Alas! no, Ahamadou,” she answered 
huskily. ‘*We must not love each other, 
it vould wreck both our lives.” 

“Why not?” I cried passionately, my 
arm around her waist, her slim white hand 
raised again to my lips. “I adore you. 
To me thou art my life, my love, every- 
thing.” 

“Ah! yes,” she sighed sadly. “To 
you I owe my life. You have all been so 
good to me, although I ama woman of 
the Franks, that I can scarce believe that 
you are actually the Azjars, the dreaded 
Breath of the Wind, reports of whose ex- 
ploits have times without number caused 
me to shudder:” 

“An Azjar never forgets a favour nor 
forgives a false friend,” I answered. ‘‘To 
our. enemies wé are brutal and relentless ; 
yes, those who eat our salt need never 
fear, Already hast thou had experience of 
the treatment the stranger receiveth within 
our tents.” 

“True,” she answered, her hand clos- 
ing tightly over mine. “I have had ex- 
perience of thine own tender care of me, 
Ahamadou, yet P 

“Yet thou hast already grown tired of 
our life ?” I hazarded reproachfully. 

* Ah! no,” she said quickly, fixing her 
brilliant eyes upon mine. “Thou hast 
asked if I could ever love thee. I tell 
thee that I do love thee, yet there is 
between us a barrier of blood, and such 
love can only bring unhappiness unto us 
both.” 

“Thou lovest me!” I cried, delighted, 
and taking her soft cheeks between my 
hard, sun-browned hands, our lips met for 
the first time in a long passionate caress. 
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Again she put me from her, saying, 

“No, it can never me. We are of dif- 
ferent races, different creeds. What is 
right in thine eyes is sin in mine ; what 
is worship to thee is to me idolatry. No, 
Ahamadou. It must not be. We must 
not love, for we can never marry.” 

I was silent. Her argument seemed 
utterly unassailable. Never before had I 
faced the situation until now. .She had, 
indeed, spoken the truth. 

“But we love each other!” I cried, 
dolefully. 

“Yes,” she sighed, shaking her head, 
**T confess that I love thee,” and her 
fingers again gripped my hand. “ But it 
is the very fact that we love one another 
that ‘should cause us to part and forget.” 

“Why? Until the war is ended thou 
must, of necessity, remain in our camp,” 
I observed, 

“ And after?” 

‘Then we could return to Algiers, or to 
Oran, and marry,” 

She remained silent for a few moments, 
nervously toying with the single ring of 
emeralds upon her finger. 

“No,” she answered at length, “ This 
love between us is but a passing fancy. 
When the war is at an end, thou wilt have 
become convinced of the truth of my 
words.” 

“Never,” I answered. “I love thee 
now ; I shall love thee always.” 

“ Alas !” she said, laying her hand softly 
upon my shoulder, and looking earnestly 
into my face. ‘‘ Now that we have both 
made confession we must endeavour to 
forget. We love each other, but the 
wide difference in our races renders happi- 
ness impossible. Thou wilt find for wife 
some good woman of thine own people, 
and I—perhaps I shall find some man 
of mine own nationality to become my 
husband. From to-night Ahamadou, if 
thou lovest me, thou wilt make no further 
sign.” 

I bit my lip to the blood. Although 
she had uttered these words, I saw that 
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she nevertheless loved me with a mad, 
passionate love, for soon down her pink 
cheeks tears were coursing. 

“Thou art all to me—everything, 
Gabrielle,” I cried. “Allah knoweth 
how deeply and honestly I adore thee, 
) a ” 

The sound of a rifle shot startled us. 
With bated breath we both strained our 
ears. The evening gloom had crept on 
unperceived, and it was almost dark. In 
rapid succession other shots sounded, 
followed by the fierce, fiendish war-cry of 
the Beni-Mzabs. Instantly the truth 
flashed upon me. We had been surprised 
by the French! 

By the route we had come we sped 
back to the encampment, where we found 
allconfusion. A large body of Spahis had 
made a sudden and determined attack, 
but it had been repulsed. My first 
thought was of Gabrielle’s safety. I 
found cover for her behind a huge 
boulder, and telling her to seat herself, 
and not attempt to watch the progress of 
the fight, returned, spear in hand, to bear 
my part against our enemies. 

The cessation of the fighting was only 
for a few minutes. We heard the sudden 
sound ofa bugle, and from among the trees 
there dashed a formidable troop of red- 
burnoosed horsemen, led by a young 
European officer, who sat his horse as if 
he were part of it. Even in that moment 
of excitement I admired the way he rode. 
The charge was, however, an ill-fated one. 
Not half those who dashed forward lived 
to retreat. The Arabs of the Mechefer, 
who had recently joined us, possessed guns, 
and the flashing of these, in combination 
with those of our enemies, illumined the 
darkness, while the still air was full of 
dense, stifling smoke. More desperate 
each moment the conflict grew. Undis- 
mayed by loss or misfortune, we thrice 
returned their attack, each time with 
increasing force, until our bullets and 
keen spears commenced to work havoc 
among the infidel ranks. Fast and furious 
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became the fight, but gradually the attack 
upon us grew. weaker, and at last, deter- 
mined upon reprisals, Tamahu ordered a 
dash forward. With one accord we 
charged, and then before us the remnant 
of the ill-fated troop fell back and fled to 
save their lives. 

When I returned I found Gabrielle 
kneeling beside the officer whose riding 
had been so conspicuous, tenderly ban- 
daging an ugly spear-wound he had re- 
ceived in the left shoulder. She had 
improvised a torch, and beneath its fitful 
light was pursuing her task unconscious 
of my approach, Upon the clammy 
brow ofthe unconscious man she placed 
her cool, soft hand ; then, having felt his 
pulse, she seemed satisfied, and taking 
her flambeau went forward to one of my 
own tribesmen who had been injured 
in the breast. From the deep shadow 
wherein I stood I watched her, white- 
robed and fair like one of the good genii 
of whom the Koran tells us, passing from 
one to another, alleviating their sufferings 
as best she could, uttering cheering words, 
or giving water to the dying. I did not 
approach her, for my heart seemed too 
full. It was best, I thought, to leave her 
alone to her merciful work. 

Before the sun rose many of those 
whom she had so carefully tended and 
watched had drawn their last breath, but 
the young officer, whose name I after- 
wards learned was André de Freyville, 
lieutenant of Spahis, had recovered con- 
sciousness sufficiently to thank his nurse, 
and learn from her lips the curious cir- 
cumstances which had led her to accept 
the hospitality of our tents. He proved 
a pleasant fellow, and during his con- 
valesence we all three had frequent chats 
together. Although he was our prisoner- 
of-war, he soon became on excellent terms 
with Tamahu, and his time passed happily 
enough. Colonel Bonnemain had, he 


told us, escaped when Metlili fell, and 
had reached Algiers unharmed. 
Soon, in order to join forces with 


another large body of horsemen moving 
from the great Hammada, or stony table- 
land, in Tripoli, we advanced to the oasis 
of Medagin, two days’ march from El 
Aghouat, then held in such force by the 
French that we dared not attack it. 

Reaching Medagin at noon, we en- 
camped. When the stars shone both 
Gabrielle and de Freyville sang us some 
French chansons, the one accompanying 
the other upon the mandoline. Before 
we scooped out our hollows in the sand 
to form our couches I borrowed a gun 
from one of the Arabs, intending to go out 
at dawn to shoot some desert-partridges 
in which the oasis abounds. Ere day 
broke I rose, and leaving the whole camp 
in slumber, strolled away to a rocky spot 
I had on the previous day noted as a 
likely place to find the birds. It was on 
the edge of the oasis, at some distance 
from the well where we had encamped. 
When I arrived there the sun had not 
risen, and the birds were still roosting. 
Therefore, with my rifle loaded with a 
bullet (for I had no small shot), I sat down 
to wait. 

For perhaps half-an-hour I had re- 
mained when my quick ear detected the 
sounds of horses’ hoofs. Believing the 
newcomer to be a French vedette I drew 
back behind a large boulder, with the 
batrel of my rifle placed upon the top of 
the rock in readiness to pick him off as 
he passed. On came the horseman, 
until suddenly he emerged from among 
the mimosas and euphorbias. An ejacu- 
lation of dismay involuntarily left my 
lips. There was not one horse, but two. 
The riders were fugitives. They were 
our prisoner-of-war Lieutenant de Frey- 
ville and Gabrielle Bonnemain, the 
woman I loved. 

Mounted upon horses they had secured 
they spurred forward together at headlong 
speed. Their way on to the desert lay 
down a narrow stony ravine, to traverse 
which they would be compelled to pass 
close by the spot where I was lying in 
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ambush. On they came swiftly, without 
a word. Inwardly I gloated over my 
revenge. 

This man was stealing from me the 
woman I loved dearer than life. And 
she—she had declared that she loved me ! 
Yet her words were foul lies. She should 
die. 

I fingered the trigger, and held my gun 
to my shoulder in readiness as the pair 
pressed forward, unconscious of their ap- 
proaching doom. If ever the spirit of 
murder entered my soul it was at that 
moment. 

When within a leopard’s leap of the 
muzzle of my rifle she turned back to- 
wards her companion, uttered some gay 
words to him, threw back her head and 
laughed lightly, displaying her white teeth. 

I raised my rifle and took deliberate 
aim at her panting breast. My hands 
trembled. Next second a flood of bitter 


recollections surged through my brain. I 
remembered those solemn words she had 
uttered: ‘‘We are of different races ; 
different creeds. What is right in thine 
eyes is sin in mine; what is worship to 
thee is to me idolatry. It is the very fact 
that we love one another that should 
cause us to part and forget.” Yes, my 
enchantress had spoken the truth. 

My hands were nerveless. I dropped 
my gun, the weapon with which I had so 
nearly taken her young life, and through 
a mist of gathering tears watched her ride 
rapidly away beside her newly-discovered 
lover, and disappear over the dune to- 
wards El Aghouat. 

When she had gone, my head sank 
upon my breast and my teeth were set, 
for full well I knew that never again could 
I love any woman as truly as I had loved 
her. My pole-star, the light of my life, 
had for ever been extinguished. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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Arranging the articles of the Capitulation of Sedan on the night after the battle. 
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LIFE OF NAPOLEON III. 


BY ARCHIBALD FORBES. 


ILLUSTRATED FROM 
CHAPTER XV. 
THE CATASTROPHE OF SEDAN. 


HROUGH the dense 
mist of the early 
morning of Septem- 
ber 1st the Bavarians 
advanced to the 
attack of Bazeilles. 
The wakeful Lebrun 
aroused his soldiers 

from their bivouacs and sent a message to 

MacMahon that his troops were already 

in action, a message which the Marshal 

received about five a.m. He mounted 
his ready-saddled horse, rode out to 

Bazeilles, saw that the defence there was 

being stoutly maintained, and then bent 

leftward on to the high ground overlook- 
ing the village of La Moncelle. As he 
sat on his horse there about half-past six, 
trying to penetrate the haze which en- 
wrapped the valley, the fragment of a 
shell struck him on the thigh. He dis- 
mounted, fainted for a few moments, and 
then, rallying his strength, found the 
wound severe. He nominated Ducrot as 
his successor in the chief command and 
was then carried in an ambulance to the 
sub-prefecture in the town. On the way 
the Emperor, riding out to the field of 
battle, met the wounded Marshal and 
spoke to him some words of earnest 
sympathy. Later in the disastrous day 
they had a long interview, the Emperor 
seated by the Marshal’s pallet. After the 
capitulation of the Army of Chalons, King 
William gave permission that the wounded 
Marshal should be moved from the noise 
and squalor of Sedan to the Chateau of 
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Pouru-aux-Bois in the Ardennes to the 
eastward of the town. On his recovery 
MacMahon shared the captivity of his 
army in Germany and returned to Paris 
in time to conduct the extermination of 
the Commune. 

About eight o’clock, in virtue of the 
Marshal’s nomination Ducrot was exer- 
cising command and ordering a retreat 
on Mézitres, which, if it had been 
promptly and resolutely carried out, might 
have temporarily saved at least a portion 
of the French army. The Emperor, who 
had ridden from Bazeilles to the heights 
of La Moncelle and had inspected the 
positions there under a very heavy fire, 
returned from thence to Balan. Here he 
remarked with great surprise the sudden 
retrograde movement of the troops which 
he had seen shortly before perfectly 
steady and occupying strong positions. 
He sent a message to Ducrot desiring to 
know what was meant by this retirement, 
adding that he had no intention of inter- 
fering with the General’s dispositions in 
the chief command. Ducrot sent the 
reply: ‘‘The enemy is only amusing us 
at Bazeilles ; the real battle will be fought 
about Illy. I am therefore withdrawing 
the troops in good order, with the object 
of concentrating the army for the march 
towards Mézitres.” The Emperor, 
whether satisfied or not with this ex- 
planation, remained faithful to his prin- 
ciple of non-interference and allowed 
General Ducrot to carry out his own 
project, But presently General Wimpffen 
produced his commission from Palikao ; 
and Ducrot, although for the moment 
indignant at his sudden supersession, was 
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Map of Sedan and neighbourhood. 


probably not very sorry to be relieved 
from a situation so complicated. Wimpf- 
fen countermanded the movement in the 
Méziéres direction in favour of a hopeless 
attempt to break out to the eastward 
towards Carignan. Ducrot accepted the 
commands of the new Commander-in- 
Chief, and in accordance with the orders 
of the latter the 12th and ist Corps 
reoccupied their original positions on the 
eastward front between nine and ten a.m. 
Shortly afterwards Wimpffen casually met 
the Emperor at Balan. His Majesty was 
by no means pleased at the sudden unex- 
pected change in the Command-in-Chief, 


of which he had previously no intimation. 
He attempted to move Wimpffen from 
his purpose, but in vain. “ Your Majesty 
may be quite at ease,” said Wimpffen ; 
“within two hours I shall have driven 
your enemies into the Meuse.” 

While the new Commander-in-Chief of 
the French Army was thus abandoning 
himself to illusions, the German troops 
were soon to surround the hapless bodies 
which were becoming more and more 
disorganised as the minutes passed. The 
Emperor had been under heavy fire soon 
after quitting the fortress in the early 
morning, but the heaviest fire was in the 
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vicinity of Balan. He left his escort and 
most of his aides-de-camp with a battalion 
of chasseurs screened by a wall, and went 
forward followed by four of his officers. 
Two of these, General de Courson and 
Captain de Trecesson, fell wounded close 
beside their master ; a third officer, Cap- 
tain Hendecourt, was killed while carrying 
a message from the Emperor to General 
Ducrot. At ten o'clock the Emperor 
dismounted, and slowly, ‘silently, and un- 
moved, walked to and fro under a hail 





pelled to force his way through bodies 
of fugitive troops who were thronging to- 
wards the fortress in straggling crowds. 
Shells were falling thus early in the streets 
of the town ; just as the Emperor entered 
Sedan a shell exploded within a few yards 
of him, killing two horses. By this time 
he was much exhausted, and he was 
racked with the pain of his ailment which 
constantly tortured him. He reached the 
sub-prefecture, had a conversation with 
the Marshal, and would have remounted 


Moltke at Sedan watching the progress of the battle. 


(From the painting by A. von Werner. By permission of the Berlin Photographic Company.) 


of fire. Shells burst close to him and 
covered him with dirt and smoke. But 
he remained unhurt, and after having 
remained for several hours near the south- 


eastern angle of the defensive position, he J 


rode towards the heights of Givonne. 
Arrived near the old entrenched camp he 
found it impossible to advance farther, 
because of the roads crowded with 
wounded and fugitives. Despairing of the 
possibility of gaining the heights of Illy 
he decided to enter the town in order to 
confer with the wounded Marshal. On 
his way to Sedan the Emperor was com- 


and ridden out again; but found the 
block in the streets so dense that he had 
to relinquish his purpose and remain in 
the sub-prefecture. 

When the Emperor returned into 
Sedan is not to be ascertained; nor, ex- 
cept inferentially, at what hour he first 
directed the white flag t be hoisted. No 
person avowed himself the executant of 
that order, but the flag did not long fly ; 
it was indignantly cut down, according 
to general belief by General Faure, 
MacMahon’s Chief-of-Staff, who did not 


give himself the trouble to communicate 
2B 
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with Napoleon either before or after taking 
this considerable liberty. Soon after two 
o’clock Wimpffen communicated to the 
Emperor his determination to force his 
way out, and appealed to his Majesty in 
writing to “place himself in the midst of 
his troops, who could be relied on to force 
a passage through the German lines.” 
Wimpffen waited an hour in vain for an 
answer ; then, with the utmost difficulty, 
he got together some 5,000 men who 
in the first instance he led towards the 
heights of Givonne ; but his attack was 
beaten off after half-an-hour’s sharp fight- 
ing, and the last resistance of the French 
on this part of the field of battle was thus 
completely broken. 

How anxious was the Emperor that a 
capitulation should be speedily effected ; 
how obstinate was Wimpffen that there 
should be no capitulation, but resistance 
to the bitter end ; is shown in the testimony 
of Lebrun and Ducrot. “Why does this 
useless struggle still go on?” demanded 
Napoleon of Lebrun, who, a little before 
three p.m. entered his apartment in the 
sub-prefecture ; “‘an hourand more ago I 
bade the white flag be displayed as a re- 
quest for an armistice.” Lebrun explained 
that to sue for an armistice a letter had to 
be signed by the Commander-in-Chief and 
despatched by an officer with a trumpeter 
and a flag of truce. Having duly pro- 
cured the proper accessories Lebrun went 
forth to where Wimpffen was gathering 
troops for an attack on the Germans in 
Balan. As Lebrun approached the angry 
Wimpffen shouted, “No capitulation! 
Drop that rag! I mean to fight on!” and 
forthwith set out towards Balan carrying 
Lebrun with him into the fight. 

Ducrot had been fighting hard about 
Illy and the upper part of the Bois de 
Garennes ; but recognising that his efforts 
afforded no hope of success, he deter- 
mined to pass through Sedan and join in 
an attempt to cut a way with Wimpffen 
towards Carignan and Montmidy. He 
had not even a corporal’s escort, but he 
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sent word to Wimpffen by the latter’s 
orderly that he would enter Sedan and 
attempt to collect some troops in support 
of Wimpffen’s efforts. What Ducrot saw 
in Sedan may be told nearly in his own 
words. Thestate of the interior of Sedan 
he characterised as indescribable. The 
streets, the open places, the gates, were 
blocked up by waggons, guns, and the 
impedimenta and débris of a routed army. 
Bands of soldiers without arms, without 
packs, were rushing about, throwing them- 
selves into the churches or breaking into 
private houses. Many unfortunates were 
trampled underfoot. The few soldiers still 
preserving a remnant of energy were spend- 
ing it in abuse and curses. “We have 
been betrayed!” they cried, “we have 
been sold by traitors and cowards!” 
There was really nothing to be done with 
such men, and Ducrot repaired to the 
Emperor in the sub-prefecture. Ducrot 
writes as follows : 

“Napoleon no longer preserved that 
cold and impenetrable countenance so 
familiar to the world. The silence which 
reigned in the presence of the sovereign 
rendered the noise outside more startling. 
The air was on fire. Shells fell on roofs 
and struck masses of masonry which 
crashed down upon the pavements. ‘I 
do not understand,’ said the bewildered 
Emperor, ‘ why the enemy continues his 
fire. I have ordered the white flag to be 
hoisted. I hope to obtain an interview 
with the King of Prussia and may succeed 
in obtaining advantageous terms for the 
army.’ While the Emperor and General 
Ducrot were conversing the cannonade 
increased in violence from minute to 
minute. Women were wounded and 
children were destroyed. The sub-pre- 
fecture was struck ; shells exploded every 
minute in garden and courtyard. ‘It is 
absolutely necessary to stop the firing!’ 
exclaimed the Emperor. ‘Here, write 
this!’ he commanded General Ducrot : 
“ The flag of truce having been displayed, 
negotiations are about to be opened with 
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the enemy. Firing must cease all along 
the line.”’ Then said the Emperor, ‘ Now 
sign it!’ ‘Oh, no, sire,’ replied General 
Ducrot, ‘I cannot sign ; General Wimpffen 
is General-in-Chief.’ ‘Yes,’ replied the 
Emperor, ‘but I don’t know where 
General Wimpffen is to be found. Some 
one must sign.’ ‘Let his Chief-of-Staff 
sign,’ suggested General Ducrot, ‘or 
General Douay.’ ‘Yes,’ replied the Em- 
peror, ‘let the Chief-of-Staff sign the 
order !’” 

The subsequent history of this order 
cannot be traced, nor, indeed, whether it 
ever got signed at all. Wimpffen had 
ridden back from the front on the double 
errand of procuring reinforcements and of 
trying to prevail on the Emperor to join 
him in his forlorn-hope attempt to break 
out. “About four o’clock,” wrote Wimpf- 
fen, “1 reached the gate of Sedan. 
There, at last, came to me M. Pierron of 
the Imperial Staff, who handed me a 
letter from His Majesty, telling me also 
that the white flag was flying from the 
citadel of Sedan, and that I was 
charged with the task of negotiating 
with the enemy. . . . Not recog- 
nising the Emperor's right to order 
the hoisting of the flag, I replied, ‘I 
will not take cognizance of this letter ; 
I refuse to negotiate !’ Having 
gathered in the town about 2,000 men, at 
the head of this gallant handful I suc- 
ceeded about five o’clock in penetrating 
as far as the church of Balan ; but the re- 
inforcements I hoped for did not arrive 
and I then gave the order to retire on 
Sedan.” 

On his return to the fortress Wimpffen 
forwarded his resignation to the Emperor, 
who then attempted in vain to persuade 
first Ducrot and then Douay to assume 
the command. Wimpffen was finally sent 
for ; and, in the presence of the Emperor, 
a violent altercation occurred between him 
and Ducrot in the course of which: blows 
were actually exchanged. Ducrot, who 
was the more excited, withdrew ; and, in 


the words of the Emperor, “General 
Wimpffen was brought to understand that, 
having commanded during the battle, his 
duty obliged him not to desert his post 
in circumstances so critical.” Wimpffen 
would have been quite justified in per- 
sisting in resigning. The situation had 
been a purely military one and he was 
Commander-in-Chief ; yet the Emperor, 
who had no military position whatsoever, 
had overriden Wimpffen’s powers while as 
yet that officer was in supreme command. 

From the hill-top of Marfée the Prus- 
sian monarch and his staff had been 
watching the course of the battle ever 
since the early morning. As the great 
ring of German soldiers was gradually 
closing in upon the encircled French 
army a last desperate effort was made to 
arrest the progress of the Teuton adver- 
saries, and to break their lines by a great 
charge of cavalry. General Margueritte 
was ordered to advance with his reserve 
cavalry division by échelons eastward of 
Floing, crush everything in his front, and 
then, wheeling to the right, roll up the 
enemy’s line. The 2nd Reserve Cavalry 
division, consisting of the four cuirassier 
regiments commanded by General Bon- 
nemain, was to follow up Margueritte’s 
charge ; and several regiments of divi- 
sional cavalry commanded by General 
Salignac Fenelon were also brought for- 
ward to take part in this great cavalry 
attack. 

Margueritte having ridden forward to 
reconnoitre the ground in his front, was 
severely wounded and was carried to the 
rear. Colonel Beaufremont was then the 
senior officer, and therefore assumed the 
command which Margueritte had _per- 
force vacated. Gallifet’s claim to have 
succeeded Margueritte in the command 
is wholly untenable ; he commanded in 
the charge merely his own regiment. 
The whole of the French cavalry with 
Salignac Fenelon’s lancers in the front, 
swooped down upon the enemy like a 
hurricane and broke through the line of 
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Prussian skirmishers, but were received by 
the deployed battalions with a point-blank 
fire so murderous that the French squad- 
rons were actually mowed down. The 
divisions of Margueritte and Bonnemain 
renewed their attacks thrice with the 
greatest gallantry and devotion; but 
they were met with a fire so withering 
that heaps of killed and wounded men 
and horses were actually piled up in 
front of the Prussian lines. 

As the afternoon drew on the French 


last point of refuge appeared the most 
suitable method of convincing him of the 
hopelessness of his situation and of in- 
ducing him to surrender. With intent to 
hasten the capitulation and thus spare the 
German army further sacrifices, the King 
ordered the whole available artillery to 
concentrate its fire on Sedan.” This 
command, so states the Staff History, was 
issued at four p.m., and was promptlyacted 
on. Results of the reinforced and con- 
centrated shell-fire were soon manifested. 


Facsimile of the letter from the Emperor Napoleon brought by General Reillé. 


defeat was decisively apparent, yet, al- 
though the fierceness of the fighting 
waned, the now surrounded army re- 
mained heroically stubborn in its resist- 
ance to inevitable fate ; and so its final 
death-throe had to be artistically quick- 


ened up. In the stern language of the 
German Official History, “a powerful 
artillery fire directed against the enemy’s 


Sedan seemed in flames. The French 
return fire, gallantly maintained for a 
short time, was presently crushed into 
silence. At this moment the white flag 
was definitely displayed on the citadel 
flagstaff, and the German fire at once 
ceased. As the bruit of impending nego- 
tiations spread, hostilities ceased every- 
where save about Balan where the contu- 
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macious Wimpffen was still battling to no 
purpose. The white flag being visible, 
the King directed Colonel Bronsart von 
Schellendorf of his Staff to proceed to 
Sedan under a flag of truce, and summon 
the French Commander-in-Chief to sur- 
render his army and the fortress. The 
Prussian officer penetrated into the city 
and duly announced the character of his 
mission; but to his surprise he was 
ushered into the presence of the Emperor 
Napoleon, of whose presence in Sedan 
the German headquarters had not been 
aware. In reply to Bronsart’s application 
for a French officer of rank to be ap- 
pointed to negotiate, the Emperor simply 
informed him that the Commander-in- 
Chief of the French Army was General 
Wimpffen. This answer his Majesty de- 
sired Bronsart to take back to the King ; 
and to intimate that he would soon send 
out his aide-de-camp, General Count 
Reillé, with a letter from himself to the 
Prussian monarch. 

Bronsart came back trotting hard up the 
hill to the Prussian headquarters. As he 
approached he spurred his horse into a 
gallop, and, pointing backwards towards 
Sedan, exclaimed in a loud voice: “ Der 
Kaiser ist das” ; at which there was a loud 
outburst of cheering. It was about half- 
an-hour later, the time a quarter to seven, 
when the French officer rode up the hill 
at a walking pace, with a trooper in ad- 
vance carrying a flag of truce, and with 
an escort of Prussian cuirassiers. He 
dismounted, approached the King, and 
with a silent reverence handed to his 
Majesty the Emperor’s letter. Bismarck 
gave instructions to Count Hatzfeldt of 
the Foreign Office to draft the King’s 
answer to the letter of the French Em- 
peror. Sitting on a chair, the King used 
as his writing-desk the seat of another 
chair while he indited his reply to Napo- 
leon. ‘The following is the Emperor’s 
letter to the King: 


“SIRE, MY BROTHER, — Not having 
been able to die in the midst of my 
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troops, there is nothing left me but to 
render my sword into the hands of your 
I am your Majesty's good 


Majesty. 
brother, 
** NAPOLEON.” 
King William’s reply was as follows : 
“My BroTHEerR,—While regretting the 
circumstances in which we meet, I accept 
your Majesty’s sword, and request that 
you will appoint one of your officers, fur- 
nished with the necessary powers to treat 
for the capitulation of the army which 
has fought so valiantly under your com- 
mand. I, for my part, have appointed 
General von Moltke to this duty. 
Your loving brother, 
‘© WILHELM.” 


Reillé rode back into Sedan with the 
King’s reply to the Emperor’s letter. 
Soon aften seven his Prussian Majesty 
and his suite started on the journey back 
to Vendresse, where were the Royal head- 
quarters. Bismarck and Moltke rode into 
Donchéry there to take part in the con- 
ference for settling the terms of the 
capitulation, and the Marfée hill-top was 
deserted. 

After supping in the Donchéry hotel on 
a tough beefsteak and a bottle of Donchéry 
champagne, Bismarck about midnight 
joined Moltke, whom the King had 
designated to treat for the capitulation of 
the French army. That was a strange con- 
ference which was held in the still watches 
of the night in the salon of a house on the 
outskirts of the little town. Wimpffen 
verified his powers, and presented to 
Moltke Generals Faure and Castelnau. 
Moltke introduced Count Bismarck and 
General Blumenthal. On one side of the 
table sat Moltke in the centre with Bis- 
marck on his left and Blumenthal on his 
right. On the opposite side was Wimpffen 
by himself; behind him, somewhat in 
shadow, Faure, Castelnau (who specially 
represented the Emperor), and a few other 
French officers. Moltke sat silent and 
impassive ; and after an embarrassing 
pause Wimpffen asked what were the con- 
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ditions which the Prussian King was 
prepared to accord. “They are very 
’ simple,” replied Moltke, “the whole French 
army to surrender, with arms and belong- 
ings ; the officers to retain their arms, but 
to be prisoners of war along with their 
men.” Wimpffen scouted those terms, 
and demanded for his army that it should 
be permitted to withdraw with arms, 
equipment, and colours, on condition of 
not serving while the war lasted. Moltke 
adhered inexorably to the conditions 
which he had specified, and was adamant 
to the pleading of the Frenchman. Los- 
ing temper the latter exclaimed, “I can- 
not accept the terms you impose, I will 
appeal to the honour and heroism of my 
army, and will cut my way out or stand 
on the defence at Sedan.” 

Moltke’s reply was crushing. “ A sortie 
and the defensive,” he quietly remarked, 
“are equally impossible. The mass of 
your infantry is demoralised; we took 
to-day more than twenty thousand un- 
wounded prisoners, and your whole force 
is not now more than eighty thousand 
strong. You cannot pierce our lines, 
for I have surrounding you two hun- 
dred and forty thousand men with five 
hundred guns in position to fire on Sedan ; 
- you cannot maintain your defensive 
there, because you have not provisions for 
forty-eight heurs and your ammunition is 
exhausted. if you desire I willsend one 
of your officers round our positions, who 
will satisfy you as to the accuracy of my 
statements.” Wimpffen declined this 
offer; and assured that there could be 
no mitigation of the terms he exclaimed, 
“Then it is equally impossible for me to 
sign such a stipulation ; we will renew the 
battle!” Moltke’s quiet curt answer was: 
“The armistice expires at foura.m. At 
that hour, to the moment, I shall open 
fire.” 

There was nothing more to be said. 
The French officers sent for their horses. 
Meanwhile not a word was spoken ; in the 
words of the reporter, “ Ce silence était 
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glacial.” It was broken by Bismarck 
who urged Wimpffen not to break off the 
conference in a moment of pique. The 
French general represented that he alone 
could not incur the responsibility of a 
decision; that it was necessary he 
should consult his colleagues; that the 
final answer could not be made by four 
a.m.; and that a prolongation of the 
armistice was indispensable. After a 
short colloquy in low tones between Bis- 
marck and Moltke, the latter gave his 
consent that the truce should be extended 
to nine o’clock; whereupon Wimpffen 
quitted Donchéry and rode back to Sedan. 
He went straight to the bedside of the 
Emperor, who, having been informed of 
the German conditions, said, “I shall 
start at five o’clock for the King’s head- 
quarters, and entreat him to grant more 
favourable conditions.” 

Napoleon acted on his resolution. Ex- 
pecting that he would be allowed to re- 
turn to Sedan, he bade no farewells. As 
he passed through the Torcy gate before 
six o'clock, the Zouaves on duty there 
cried “Vive 7 Empereur !” “the last adieu 
which fell upon his ears from the voices 
of French soldiers.” The open carriage 
in which, with two officers with him and 
three more on horseback behind him, the 
Emperor sat in the undress uniform of a 
general officer and smoking a cigar, 
travelled towards Donchéry at a leisurely 
pace. At a hamlet about a mile from 
Donchéry there was a halt of considerable 
length while General Reillé went on to 
Donchéry, to intimate to Bismarck that 
the Emperor had left Sedan and was 
desirous of meeting him. Reillé had 
scarcely turned his horse away from Bis- 
marck’s quarters in the little square of 
Donchéry, when the Chancellor, in cap 
and undress uniform, his long cuirassier 
boots stained and dusty, came out, swung 
himself on to his big bay horse, and rode 
away on Reillé’s track. He crossed the 
bridge at a walk and kept that pace for 
a little distance on the road to Sedan, 
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but presently broke into a sharp canter. 
About a mile short of Sedan, near the 
village of Frenois, he met an open carriage 
on the right hand of the principal seat of 
which ‘there leant back a man of impas- 
sive features. Bismarck dismounted, let- 
ting his horse go, and drawing near on 
foot, uncovered his head and bowed low. 
The man to whom he spoke—the man 


allowed to remain in the adjacent way- 
side cottage until he should have an in- 
terview with the King. A few minutes 
after seven the Emperor and Bismarck 
ascended to the upper floor of the cottage. 
They remained there until twenty minutes 
past seven. Bismarck, remarking that the 
room was not clean, ordered two chairs 
to be brought out to the front of the 





ck on the morning after the battle of Sedan. 





Conference b:tween the Emperor Napol and Bi 


(From the painting by W. Camphausen. 


with the leaden-coloured face, the gaunt- 
eyed man with the dishevelled moustache 
and the weary stoop of the shoulders—was 
none other than Napoleon the Third and 
last. 

The Emperor wore a dark-blue cloak 
with scarlet lining, thrown back and dis- 
closing the decorations on his breast. 
The cortége moved on a few hundred 
yards in the direction of Donchéry, when 
the Emperor, who seemed to be suffering, 
desired of Bismarck that he should be 


By permission of the Berlin Photographic Company.) 


cottage :*the two then sat down facing the 
road, the Emperor on the right, and an 
outdoor conversation began which lasted 
about three-quarters of an hour. As they 
sat, Napoleon occasionally smiled faintly 
and made a remark ; but clearly Bismarck 
was doing most of the talking. Soon after 
eight o’clock Bismarck quitted the Em- 
peror for a time, going to his Donchéry 
quarters for breakfast and to dress. 
Madame Fournaise, the wife of the 
weaver whose cottage was occupied for a 
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short time by the two most conspicuous 
men in Europe, has left—she died several 
years ago—some interesting recollections 
of this eventful morning. ‘The Emperor, 
she said, alighted, and came up her nar- 
row staircase. To reach the inner room 
he had to pass through her bedroom, 
where she had just risen. The furniture 
if the inner room consisted of two straw- 
bottomed chairs, a round table, and a press. 
Bismarck, “in a rough dress,” presently 
joined the Emperor, and for a quarter of an 
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down the blinds,” was Napoleon’s reply, 
without lifting his head. In about an 
hour Bismarck returned in full uniform ; 
he preceded the Emperor down the stairs, 
facing towards him as if to “usher him 
with a certain honour.” On the threshold 
the Emperor gave Madame Fournaise four 
twenty-franc gold pieces—“ he put them 
into my own hand; and he said plain- 
tively, ‘This, probably, is the last hospi- 
tality which I shall receive in France.’ ” 
With a kindly word of farewell, “which I 











The Emperor Napoleon escorted to the Emperor Wilhelm by Bismarck on the morning after the 
battle of Sedan, Sept. 2, 1870. 


(From the painting by W.Camphausen. By permission of the Berlin Photographic Company.) 


hour, said Madame Fournaise, they talked 
in low tones, of which she, remaining in 
the outer room, occasionally caught a 
word. Then Bismarck came clattering 
out. ‘*J/ avait une tres mauvaise mine.” 
She warned him of the breakneck stairs 
but he “sprang down them like a man of 
twenty,” mounted his horse and rode 
away towards Donchéry. When she 
entered the room in which the Emperor 
had remained, she found him seated at 
the little table with his face buried in his 
hands. “Can I do anything for your 
Majesty?” she asked. “Only to pull 





shall never forget,” the Emperor quitted 
the poor house in which he had suffered 
so much unhappiness. The Emperor’s 
gift of the four twenty-franc pieces, 
Madame Fournaise, poor though she was, 
would never part with. Three of the 
coins bore the visage of Louis Philippe ; 
the fourth was a Napoleon. When near 
her end she directed the three “ Louis 
Philippes ” to be expended in defraying 
her funeral expenses; the “ Napoleon” 
was interred with her as her last be- 
hest, in the grave of the woman who 
had given to the unfortunate Emperor 
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“the last hospitality he received in 
France.” 

Napoleon remained alone in the up- 
Stairs room of the weaver’s cottage for 
about half-an-hour after Bismarck had 
left him; then, with a face of mortal 
pallor, he came out and betook himself 
to sauntering moodily by himself along 
the path in the potato-garden on the right 
of the cottage, his white-gloved hands 
clasped behind his back, and smoking 
cigarette after cigarette. His gait was 
curious. He limped slightly on one leg, 
and he waddled in a sideways fashion, 
the left shoulder forward, and his whole 
motion crab-like and doddering. Later, 
he came and sat down among his officers 
in front of the cottage, maintaining an 
almost unbroken silence while they spoke 
and gesticulated with great animation. 

At a quarter-past nine there came from 
the Donchéry vicinity at a trot, a troop 
of Prussian cuirassiers who promptly 
formed a cordon around the rear of the 
cottage. The lieutenant dismounted two 
troopers, and without recognising the 
French group or making any semblance 
of salute, marched them up to behind the 
Emperor's chair, halted them, shouted 
the order “ Draw swords!” and then gave 
the men their orders in an undertone. 
Napoleon started abruptly, glanced back- 
wards with a gesture of surprise, and the 
blood rushed into his face—the first evi- 
dence of emotion he had evinced. 

At a quarter to ten Bismarck returned, 
now in full uniform. Moltke accompaaied 
him ; but whereas Bismarck strode for- 
ward to where the Emperor was now 
standing, Moltke remained in the group 
gathered on the road. Half-way to Ven- 
dresse, Moltke had met the King, who 
approved of the proposed terms of capitu- 
lation but intimated that he could not 
meet the Emperor until they should have 
been accepted by the French Commander- 
in-Chief. 

After speaking with the Emperor for a 
few moments Bismarck ordered up the 
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carriage, which Napoleon presently en- 
tered; and the cortége, escorted by the 
cuirassier “guard of honour,” moved off 
at a walk towards the Chateau Bellevue, 
which lies nearer to Sedan than does the 
weaver’s cottage. The pretty residence 
looks out through its trees on the broad 
Meuse and the plain on which stands 
Sedan. ‘The garden entrance on the first 
floor is reached by a broad flight of stone 
steps. The Emperor was ushered into 
the drawing-room in the central block, 
where he remained alone after Bismarck 
left him. He seemed ill and broken as 
he slowly ascended the steps with droop- 
ing head and dragging limbs. 

After the departure of the Emperor 
from Sedan Wimpffen had summoned to 
a council of war the general officers of the 
Army of Chalons, who listened to the un- 
fortunate chief as in a voice broken by 
sobs he recounted the terms insisted on 
by Moltke. Ultimately the council was 
unanimous in favour of acceptance of the 
conditions. But Wimpffen, nevertheless, 
procrastinated unaccountably hour after 
hour, notwithstanding that the hostile bat- 
teries were everywhere taking up menacing 
positions. At length an officer whom 
Moltke had sent with the ultimatum that 
at ten o’oclock hostilities would certainly 
be renewed unless by that hour negotia- 
tions should have been resumed, bluntly 
informed General Wimpffen that he had 
instructions to give the order as he rode 
back that the German batteries wouid 
open fire promptly at the hour named. 
Under stress of this argument Wimpffen 
accompanied the Prussian officer to the 
Chateau Bellevue, in the dining-room of 
which, soon after eleven o'clock, the 
capitulation was signed by Generals 
Moltke and Wimpffen. Then the latter 
had a brief interview with his Imperial 
master, whom he informed with great 
emotion that “all was finished.” “ ‘The 
Emperor,” in Wimpffen’s own words, 
““with tears in his eyes, approached me, 
pressed my hand, and embraced me. My 
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(From the painting by W. Camphausen. 


sad and painful duty accomplished, I 


back to Sedan, ‘/a mort dans 


” 


rode 
Lame.’ 
Meanwhile the Prussian King, with his 
son and their respective staffs, awaited on 
the hill of Frenois the tidings of the com- 
pletion of the capitulation. Moltke car- 
ried the convention to his Majesty who 
commanded the momentous document to 
be read aloud, and then he himself added 


‘achieved. 





The meeting at the Chateau Bellevue. 


By permission of the Berlin Photographic Company.) 


a few words of thanks and acknowledg- 
ment to the German princes and to the 
army by whose valour and exertions re- 
sults of so great magnitude had been 
Then the great cavalcade rode 
down to the Chateau Bellevue. As Wil- 
liam alighted Napoleon came down the 
steps to meet him. The contrast between 
the two sovereigns was strange and pain- 
ful; the German, tall, upright, square- 
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shouldered, with the flash of success from 
the keen blue eyes from under the hel- 
met and the glow of triumph on the 
fresh cheek ; the Frenchman, with weary 
stoop of the shoulders, his eyes drooping, 
his lips quivering, bare-headed and dis- 
hevelled. As the two clasped hands 
silently Napoleon’s handkerchief was at 
his eyes, and William’s face became full 
of concern. Their interview in the draw- 
ing-room of the chateau lasted for about 
twenty minutes. Then the Prussian King 





The Chateau Bellevue. 


rode away to greet and congratulate h:s 
victorious soldiers. Napoleon remained 
in the Chateau Bellevue until the follow- 
ing morning. 

Sir William Frazer mentions in his 
Napoleon ITI. that he possesses the 
volume of Zssais de Montaigne which the 
Emperor was reading when the Prussian 
King arrived at the Chateau Bellevue. 
The following passage was deeply scored 
by Napoleon-—the previous passage is on 
the immortality of the soul : 

“Deux choses rendoient cette opinion 


plausible: lune, qui sans |’immortalité 
des ames il n’y auroit plus de quoy assevir 
les vaines esperances de la gloire, qui est 
une considération de merveilleux crédit 
au mondes I’aultre, qui c’est une trés utile 
impression come dict Platon, que les 
vices, quand, ils se desroberont de la 
veue et cognoissance de I’humaine justice, 
demeurent tousiours en butte a la divine, 
qui les poursuivra ; voire aprez la mort 
des coupables.” 

Sir William has fallen into some errors 
in regard to the 
Sedan period. 
Napoleon did 
not sleep in the 
Chateau Belle- 
vue on the night 
after the battle, 
but in the bed- 
room in the sub- 
prefecture which 
he had occupied 
on the two pre- 
vious nights. 
Wimpffen found 
him there in the 
early morning of 
the 2nd on his 
return from the 
Donchéry con- 
ference. It was 
on the night of 
that day that he 
slept in the 
Chateau Belle- 
vue ; and it was on that night, and not 
on the night of the rst, that he select- 
ed from a book-case in his bedroom 
Lord Lytton’s novel Zhe Last of the 
Barons, and read it in bed for several 
hours. The book lay face downwards on 
the commode at the bed-head, presum- 
ably where the Emperor had left off read- 
ing; and it remained there untouched 
for hours after Napoleon had crossed the 
frontier and reached Bouillon. Not three 
but four gold pieces were over the chim- 
ney-piece in the inner room of the weaver’s 
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cottage ; three were “ Louis,” and only 
the fourth was a “Napoleon.” “ What 
about the four twenty-franc pieces?” 
asked of Madame Fournaise a pilgrim to 
Sedan—“ No doubt you have sold them 
over and over again?” “Oh, my God, 
no!” she exclaimed. ‘“ Never—never ! 
Did he not give them to me with his own 
hand? See! the original four are in that 
locked case with the glass topon the mantel 
yonder. Over and over again I could 
have had 500 francs for the four pieces ; 
but no money would tempt me to sell 
them !” 

On the afternoon of the znd Napoleon 
was again visible ; he had come out into 
the little park of the Chateau to superin- 
tend the reorganisation of his train, which 
had come out from Sedan in the course 
of the morning. He looked very wan 
and weary, but still maintained his impas- 
sive aspect. The Imperial equipage in 
its magnificence, the numerous glittering 
and massive fourgons, the splendid teams 
of draught animals and the squadron of 
led horses, presented an extraordinary 
contrast to the plain simplicity of the 
King of Prussia’s campaigning outfit. 
In gold and scarlet the coachmen and 
outriders of Napoleon glittered profusely. 
He of Prussia had his postillions in plain 
blue cloth, with oil-cloth covers on their 
hats to keep the rain and dust off the 
nap. Zola, in his vivid but often 
grotesquely erroneous Déddc/e, has fallen 
into strange blundering in regard to the 
Imperial equipage. He thus refers to it : 
“The Imperial baggage-train had been 
left behind in Sedan, where it rested in 
hiding behind the Sous-Préfet’s lilac 
bushes. It puzzled the authorities to rid 
themselves of what was to them a Jdéte 
noire by getting it out of the city unseen 
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by the famishing multitude, on which its 
flaunting splendour would have produced 
the effect of a red rag to a mad bull. 
There came an unusually dark night, 
when horses, carriages, and baggage- 
waggons, with their silver stewpans, 
plate, linen, and baskets of fine wines, 
trooped out of Sedan in deepest mystery, 
and shaped their course for Belgium 
without beat of drum, over the least 
frequented roads, like a thief stealing away 
in the night.” 

The Imperial train, as has been said, 
was massed in the park of the Chateau 
Bellevue on the afternoon of the znd 
September. By the evening of Septem- 
ber 3rd the capitulated French army was 
disarmed and enclosed under guard on 
the peninsula of Iges. There remained 
then in Sedan only its normal, or less 
than normal population, far too crushed to 
attempt any irregularity. A German 
governor had been installed, German 
troops were in garrison, and Sedan would 
not have dared to remonstrate if the 


- Imperial train had perambulated the 


city in face of the population all day 
long. 

On the morning of the 3rd September 
the Emperor and his suite left the 
Chateau Bellevue in a heavy downpour of 
rain, driving through Donchéry and by 
Floing and Illy across the battlefield of 
the 1st, and past the frontier to Bouillon 
in Belgium, ex route for Wilhelmshéhe in 
Cassel. At Verviers on the morning of 
the 5th Napoleon learned from a news- 
paper sold to him by a newsboy on the 
railway platform, that he was no longer 
a sovereign. Accompanied by General 
Boyer, an aide-de-camp of King William, 
he reached Wilhelmshohe the same after- 
noon. 








WAR CARTOONS. 


REPRODUCED FROM THE BERLIN ‘“ KLADDERADATSCH.” 


[ Zhe following reproductions of contemporary cartoons dealing with the war from the German 
point of view are given for their historical interest. Most of the characters are easily recognisable, 
Bismarch, with his three legendary hairs, being especially so. Allowance must be made for the spirit 
of partisanship which they naturally dispiay.—Epitor Idler.) 
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Aug. 21, 1870.) 


A warning against half-measures. 


“ Simply pruning is not sufficient. If the weeds are not torn out by the roots it won't be long before it has to be done all over again.” 

















Aug. 28, 1870.] 


The belated peacemakers (Lex mihi Mars). 


“We have managed the business alone and will make out tive bill ourselves." 
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Aug. 28, 1870 ] The terrible fright 


of the G-r-r-r-rande Nation as it woke up one morning, looked in the glass, anJ noticed how it had altered. 























Sept. 4, 1870.) Self-preserva tion. 


* We must cut the animal's claws or we shall have no peace from it.” 
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Sept. 4, 1870] The last act of the Drama. 


Herr Bonaparte and his family retire into private life, and fetch their hard-earned saving» from the English bank. 
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Sept. 18, 1890.) 


How General Moltke’s visiting card (conditions of peace) was sent into Paris, 
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Oct. 9, 1870 |} Bismarck (reflectively).--* With whom shall we make peace ? 
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Oct. 9, 1870.] From the other side. 
Favre.— But, in heaven's name, Strasburg is our back door !" 
Bismarck.—" Yes, but in future we will lock it on the outside.” 
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Oct. 30, 1870.] The new boots. 


“ You will find them a litt’e uncomrtable.” 
“Never mind, they are made of good old German leather, they have a lapted themselves to French feet, but if well grease} and polished 
they will soon regain their old shape.” 
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Nov. 6, 1870.] French logic. 


1.—"I have bread and butter, and I only need wine, perhaps he 2.—‘Help! Help! The thief is stealing his property back !" 
will continue asleep.” 
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Sept. 20, 1870.] Lycoperdon Bovista. 


Bismarck (flicking the phantom away) —“ And this is what has made Europe tremble for eighteen years! ** 











THE TREATMENT OF OSCAR MERLYN. 


DAWSON. 


BY A. J. 
ILLUSTRATED BY 


“Lis an awkward thing to play with souls, 
And matter enough to save one’s own ; 
Yet think of my friend, and the burning coals 
He played with for bits of stone.” 
A Light Woman. 


. this happened, of 
course, before the 
Doctor came _ out 
from Canary, and 
before that fateful 
morning when Maryll 
J bolted down the road 
from the court to his house, wig in hand, 
bent on murdering Daisy and the Doctor 
in the little conservatory which juts out 
over the path; before Daisy Maryll, née 
Tempest, became a widow and was re- 
married in one day. But not before her 
revelation of revulsion of white against 
black, nor before her first glimpse of the 
murder in a negro’s jealousy of any white 
male human who speaks to his white wife. 

Those things come very early.. You 
see, of course, that they would. Such 
things require no explaining. 

Maryll, you will remember, was black. 
Charcoal would have made a white mark 
on any part of him. Just after he was 
called to the bax in London, he ran away 
with seventeen-year-old Daisy Tempest, 
from her “ finishing” school in Brighton. 
He married her in Liverpool. Then he 
wrote to inform her parents of the happy 
And straightway he brought her 














event. 


out here to Lagos, and stepped into his 
practice. 

When her revelation came—poor little 
bundle of school-girl vanity !—I do not 
know exactly. 
have been on the steamer. 


But I should think it must 
He was full- 


FRANCES EWAN. 


blooded, yo. understand—very intensely 
a negro. 

Consider it. She was, putting aside her 
school-girlism, all lilies and _ violets. 
Heavy, dead-gold hair ; very large, pansy 
eyes, with full, creamy lower-lids She 
was flowing, and gracious, and unusually 
well-developed, for an English girl of that 
age. 

Anyhow, when young Merlyn came 
down from Cape Coast Castle to take over 
Brown Fardell’s agency, Mrs. Maryll had 
reached the shuddering stage. Perhaps 
you have not seen that. It is too unplea- 
sant to write or think about—much. Ask 
any woman who has seen a white girl 
married toa native. She will know, and 
probably will not tell you. 

You can see it if the husband comes 
into the room suddenly, and walks up to 
her chair. It isalong, shivering shudder, 
beginning at the ankles, and running up- 
ward until it unfolds the hands, and they 
quiver in the lap. Then the shoulders take 
it from the wrists with a little convulsive 
twist ; and crush it down finally into the 
fluttering bosom. Not pretty. Buta 
moment’s consideration will show you 
how inevitable, unless you are a good, 
innocent, racial equality maniac. In 
which case do not read this story, and, as 
you value your innocence, do not ever 
leave England, unless on a “personally 
conducted ” tour. 

And young Oscar Merlyn brought a 
letter of introduction from some man in 
Cape Coast who had met a step-brother 
of Daisy’s in Cairo. 

All the other white women in Lagos— 
there were three or four at the mission- 











Mrs. Maryl) had reached the shuddering stage. 
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stations, two or three traders’ wives, 
and perhaps three whose husbands were 
officials— ignored Mrs. Maryll. They did 
not merely say she hac outraged good 
form or common-sense, and was very 
much to blame in marrying a native. 
They did not say anything. They silently 
insisted that she did not exist—they did 
not see her. 

Young Merlyn did not view the mat- 
ter in this light at all. But then 
he was young, not merely in years. 
He was quite a new hand on the 
Coast, too, and he was a handsome, im- 
aginative man, clean-minded, sensitive, 
and perhaps a little too emotional. Con- 
sequently he used to flush up and speak 
quickly, when he heard talk of this sort of 
thing. Also, he used to take a delight in 
excusing himself from the hospitality of 
other white ladies, by saying that he was 
engaged to dine or breakfast, as the case 
might be, at Mrs. Maryll’s. And he was 
rather sought after, too, when he came to 
Lagos, because he was the most pre- 
sentable man in the port. 

He was related in some way to the 
Chief Justice, and had introductions to 
everyone. Maryll was absolutely bound, 
for these and many other reasons, to re- 
ceive him well, and to make much of him. 
Merlyn, in return, made himself very com- 
panionable. He was sweetly ignorant 
about the native and his ways—the sort 
of man who always would be ignorant on 
the subject. 

He had fresh, dewy notions about the 
brotherhood of men, and things like that. 
So he showed the same friendly, open 
regard for Mrs. Maryll as he would have 
shown for an Englishman’s wife. More. 
He found her suffering in some way, so 
he sympathised. He found her lying 


under some sort of cloud which he did 
not understand, so he delighted in 
honouring her, and in openly champion- 
ing her. 

Maryll’s eyes rolled about a good deal 
in consequence, and one saw a lot of 


their white, or yellow, parts. And at this 
time the girl who had been ‘Daisy 
Tempest was only eighteen. She was 
only nineteen, you know, when the 
Doctor landed in Lagos, and the end 
came. 

Then she had her little son who only 
lived a day or two. Heaven knows 
whether she was sorry or glad. It was all 
very painful. And afterwards, when she 
came out, the light in her girl-woman, 
pansy eyes, when they fell on her husband 
—this was simply uncanny. Merlyn was 
devoted in his sympathy and solicitude. 

Now, you will understand the altogether 
impossible stage which had _ been 
reached in Merlyn’s relations with the 
erstwhile Daisy Tempest. If one re- 
members Daisy’s age, and then considers 
Oscar Merlyn, as compared with other 
white men in Lagos, not to mention com- 
parison with Daisy’s husband, one has 
the situation in a nutshell. 

It was at about this time that old Captain 
Walters, Dr. O'Hara—whom you may re- 
member playing a similar part in poor 
Horace Rorke’s affair in Prowrah, with 
Mam’zelle Lisé Dinan—Willoughby, the 
under-secretary, and one or two other 
men at the English Club, who liked Oscar 
Merlyn, began to discuss his affairs 
gravely. They naturally wanted to save 
the boy. He was on the verge of a nasty 
and final sort of fall. And perhaps they 
thought of her, knowing that her position 
would be ‘made worse. 

Of course, Merlyn himself did not in 
the least “realise the nature of ‘his 
position,” as newspaper-men say. The 
central figures in such predicaments 
seldom do. And such realisation, had it 
come to him, would probably not have 
affected Merlyn inthe least. As it was, he 
did not seem even to understand that in his 
position which would have made it crucial 
if he had been dealing entirely with people 
of his own colour. And this was com- 
paratively insignificant. Now, the men 
at the English Club knew the native. 
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Their lesson had been learned years 
before. 

“Ye see,” said Dr. O‘Hara, as he 
stirred a cock-tail of the same rich hue 
as his fine old Celtic nose, “the boy’s 
as innocent as—as I am. Faith! He 
knows no more about the Coast than th’ 
palm o’ me fut does. Ifanyone tould him 
there was a foine healthy probability of 
Mister Maryll’s poisonin’ him some after- 
noon, an’ then sellin’ his wife to an Arab 
caravan next mornin’—why, the boy’d 
laugh at ye. He would positively laugh 
at ye!” 

“True enough, Doctor. True enough,” 
said Captain Walters, who, whilst the best 
of good fellows, was always the least thing 
pompous. 

“Ves,” put in Willoughby. “He 
wasn’t here in that beast Aduia Maeu’s 
time, you see. And I don’t suppose he’s 
ever heard that the pilgrims will purchase 
flesh and blood, either.” 

“ And pay a fair price when it’s white,” 
said another man. 

“Well, now, phwat th’ divil can we 
do ?” asked the Doctor, wiping his seamed 
and cross-seamed forehead, and raising 
his feet to the leg-rests of his chair. 

“Something must be done, an’ that 
quick, for I tell ye there’s bin th’ very 
devil an’ all of a trouble in th’ tail o’ the 
legal gentleman’s eye, this week an’ 
more.” 

“Yes! And, by gad! Merlyn doesn’t 
seem to care one little curse. He always 
calls there after his drive, about eight in 
the morning, when Maryll is in court.” 

An’ iv’ry mother’s son 0’ Maryll’s 
servants are people from his own country- 
side, ye know,” added O‘Hara. “All 
Oreuta folk, ivery black rascal of ’em. 
An’ they're all taught to spy on poor 
Daisy. One of ’em’s always got an eye 


on her through a curtain or a window, 
waiting to run to Maryll.” 

“ He’s so infernally in earnest, though, 
I don’t believe he’d listen to 
Gad! He can’t 


is Merlyn. 
anything you could say. 
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look at her without tears coming into his 
eyes.” 

An’ murder into Maryll’s. It’s a 
divil of a mess, sure enough. She’s so 
confoundedly beautiful, you see. An’ the 
dim lights, an’ scents, an’ sadness! Ah, 
well! I wish he was out of it.” 

Captain Walters leaned forward slowly, 
and dabbed his forehead, returning his 
snowy cambric to his sleeve, then: 

“It is my opinion,” he said, “ speaking 
from observation, and a little experience, 
that any interference in such matters 
merely precipitates a crisis. It forces the 
man’s hand, and makes him play more 
viciously, stake higher, and—er—land 
himself in a more damnable hole than 
he would otherwise have reached. It’s 
an awkward thing to interfere with what 
people call their hearts, and you’re never 
thanked, you know. You're only well 
cursed.” 

Then that conversation ended, as did, 
at about the same time, various other 
similar conversations. But it is probable 
that O‘Hara was even then laying his 
plans. 

One afternoon a report reached the 
Club that some natives, lying under the 
trees opposite Maryll’s place, had heard 
Mrs. Maryll screaming, and other un- 
pleasantly suggestive sounds. 

Merlyn was sitting with the other men 
on the balcony, when someone blundered 
in with this report. Merlyn turned dead, 
buckskin white, and stalked out of the 
place without a word. 

Then for two horrible days the atmo- 
sphere between Merlyn’s quarters and 
Maryll’s place reeked venom and danger. 
It was like the preliminaries to a snake 
fight. If one spoke, sparks of electricity 
flew off one’s words. The details of com- 
plication were too unpleasant. Merlyn 
was wrought up to madness between love 
and sympathy, and jealousy and impo- 
tence. It had begun before this to tell 
upon him physically. And now came the 
blue hollows and drawn lines which tell 
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you that a man is trebling his cock-tail 
allowance and deducting the difference 
from his chop. 

Then O‘Hara and Willoughby came 
together, without Captain Walters, and 
locked themselves in the little visitors’ 
room on the ground-floor of the Club. 
Later on, they sent for Dr. Mears, who 
had always attended at Brown Fardell’s 
factory,and was therefore Merlyn’s medical 
man. 

‘There was much talk and not a little 
cock-tail consuming in the little visitors’ 
room, and all that was heard when the 
men came out was what may be taken as 
an epitome of O‘Hara’s theory. Said he: 

‘**Ye*see, th’ boy’s living in a minor 
key. He’s grown morbid. He’s drunk 
on the scent of it, and the colour of it; 
the soft lights and the low music. She’s 
a Rossetti study. It’s all exoticism, an’ 
th’ cure for ut is open-airism. It’s Horace 
Rorke’s affair with Mam/zelle Lisé Dinan 
over again, an’ ye know the cure. Homeo- 
pathy’s impossible on th’ Coast. It’s 
opposites that’s wanted, just as in Rorke’s 
case, an’ it’s clear Providence that Chief 
Adrah’s in town, with all his people, just 
as in Rorke’s case, an’ can take us right 
up into the jungle. Sweat and sunshine, 
an’ muscle an’ huntin’, be gad! against 


scent and soft lights, an’ cushions and . 


tears.” 

And no one liked to remind good 
hearted O‘Hara that the “father an’ 
mother av a sweatin’ an’ a bakin’ ” which 
he had intended to administer as a cure 
in Rorke’s case had ended—— But you 
have heard of Mam/zelle, and that little 
fluted, green, laudanum bottle. 

Willoughby was sent to Merlyn to tell 
him to put his traps together to join a 
hunting party. Willoughby had a little 
discussion in Merlyn’s quarters, and finally 
was told to go to the devil. He went 


back to O‘Hara instead. Then Dr. Mears 
was sent, and came back, three-parts 
asphyxiated by the strength of Merlyn’s 
cock-tails, but wholly unsuccessful. 


Then O'Hara buckled on his armour. 
Maryll at this time was foaming. He 
simply wanted blood. And he looked 
like getting it. O*‘Hara and Willoughby 
concocted in the Zagos Spectator office a 
bloodthirsty telegram from Mantee side, 
Chief Adrah’s country. There never was, 
and never will be, a telegraph wire in 
Mantee side. Brown Fardell’s Prowrah 
agent was shown to be in horrible diffi- 
culties with natives of Adrah’s tribe. 
Willoughby and O‘Hara had their guns 
and baggage sent down the river to 
Adrah’s canoe. Adrah was keen in the 
matter, and announced his intention of 
starting up-river on the midnight tide. 
The Doctor carefully gave it out that the 
trip would not occupy more than three or 
four days. ‘Then O‘Hara went alone 
round to Merlyn’s quarters and found 
him writing to Daisy. 

The report at ten o'clock that evening 
was that the two were quarrelling furiously, 
and that Merlyn had thrown a liqueur 
glass at the Doctor’s head. Meantime 
half-a-dozen of Adrah’s people, and two 
hammock-bearers with their hammocks, 
lay on Merlyn’s front verandah. 

Shortly before twelve, those two ham- 
mock-bearers loped past the English Club 
on their way to the river. Both ham- 
mocks were occupied, and as they passed 
the Club the occupant of one hammock 
was leaning over to swear at the man in 
the other. 

“All right, me son ”—it was the Doc- 
tor’s voice—“ but there’ll be time enough 
to give me that divil of a batin’ when 
we’ve got the poor beggar of an agent out 
of his troubles.” 

At that time we knew that Merlyn was 
physically weaker than a well-nourished 
kitten. Half-an-hour afterwards, half-a- 
dozen men from the Club were down at 
the river bank in their hammocks, to see 
Chief Adrah make a start. The men 
noticed that Adrah had two or three of 
his wives and his beautiful sixteen-year- 
old daughter, Neyula, aboard with him. 
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Only two or three Lagos men had ever 
seen Neyula, and they called her the most 
beautiful girl on the Coast. O*Hara had 
pulled her through a violent black-water 
fever, years before in Prowrah. So he 
knew. 

Adrah’s sixty odd paddlers began to 
sing. 

‘** Eu a loo, aloo alaa, laa la, alaa ala!” 

The moon was rising then, and as the 
long, black body of the canoe shot out 
into the stream, the men on the bank 
saw O‘Hara and Willoughby plying Merlyn 
with liquor of some kind, and settling 
him down on a heap of rugs under the 
aft part of the stern awning. 

And then no one s iw Oscar Merlyn for 
almost a month. Maryll sweetened con- 
siderably after his disappearance, and 
asked men to dinner in the usual way. 
Men went out of curiosity, and, to judge 
from appearances, Daisy seemed to have 
effected some kind of a compromise. 
There was no more obvious difficulty be- 
tween them. Willoughby’s and O‘Hara’s 
leave had been lengthened from a week's 
privilege to a month’s sick. Govern- 
ment House knew the whole position 
thoroughly. 

After a fortnight, a messenger came down 
the river ina sampan from Kareuah. He 
brought a letter from Willoughby to Cap- 
tain Walters. Willoughby said, “ Maryl- 
liania perfectly cured, but a devil of a 
muddle all round. Look after my fox- 
terrier. Back soon. Merlyn very mu- 
lish.” 

He might have been more explicit. 
But then again he may have been afraid 
of the letter getting into other hands. 
Anyhow, as far as could be made out, 
Merlyn had got over the hopelessness of 
his affair with Mrs. Maryll. O‘Hara’s 
cure of opposites had evidently worked 
this time. 

The greater part of another fortnight 
passed, and then, one evening, a re- 
port reached the Club that Adrah’s 
canoe was only a dozen miles away, and 


coming down stream. Four or five men 
left the Club at once, and went down to 
the river in hammocks. 

Gradually the news spread along the 
beach. Every white man in Lagos mean- 
dered down to the river, including the 
Chief Justice in a gorgeous new ham- 
mock. Then a lot of the better class 
natives, who had an inkling of the affair, 
wandered down and lounged about the 
bank. Finally a miscellaneous crowd of 
Arab pilgrims, street loafers, Houssas, 
and others, curious to know what things 
were toward, congregated among the 
mangroves by the river, and sat about in 
the moonlight. 

Meantime Captain Walters and two 
others had gone up-stream in a small 
canoe. ‘Three miles above the town they 
met Adrah’s war-boat swishing down- 
stream, with her sixty paddlers all yelling. 
The Captain’s boat-boys tied on to her 
stern, and the Captain clambered aboard 
with his friends, past Tewal Minye, 
Adrah’s steersman, to the black line 
where the awning cut off the moonlight 
on the raised canoe deck. 

There sprawled O‘Hara and Willoughby 
very mahogany-coloured as to complexion, 
and smoking resignedly. 

** Well?” said Captain Wa!ters. 

“Very unwell,” murmured Willoughby, 
flicking wildly at mosquitoes. He had 
nothing much on beyond a silk shirt and 
his socks. 

“Why? What's up?” 

** Look down there, in that devil’s back 
parlour,” said O‘Hara. Mosquitoes did 
not notice O‘Hara. He was immune. 

The Captain looked along under the 
elaborately-worked awning to the space 
usually occupied by Adrah and his women- 
kind. Adrah, six feet of magnificent 
copper-coloured savagedom, was stretched 
at full length, smoking a Rothschild cigar. 
Adrah was a man who owned a silk hat 
with tissue paper on it. Also he pos- 
sessed gold and coral ornaments worth a 
king’s ransom, and received consignments 
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of champagne by every other mail. None 
of Adrah’s wives were visible. 

On the side of the canoe deck, facing 
Adrah, Captain Walters was, by means of 
the moonlight which flooded the far end 
of the awning, afforded a fine view of 
beautiful Neyula, who was dressed in all 
her finery. And this was very fine, 
though it did not cover much of her 
body’s sunrise beauty. She sat bolt up- 
right, as a native girl sits when she is very 
happy. And the Captain fancied he 
could hear her purring. Lounging at her 
feet was Oscar Merlyn, dressed as much 
like an Oil River chief as an Englis 
gentleman. His eyes were raised to her’s 
in an unmistakable way. He was speak- 
ing, and—it was Merlyn who was making 
Neyula to purr, like the beautiful, tropical 
panther she was. 

“Ah! yes,” murmured the Captain, 
dropping into a sitting position byO‘Hara’s 


side. “Yes. Good gad! and Adrah’s 
a big chief too. The remedy—-er— 
seems—— ” 

“Yes! A devil ofa lot. We've done 


all that mortal man could do, an’ now 
we're just givin’ him th’ Continent. He 
wants a lot of room. Oh, I tell ye, it’s a 
broth of a boy!” 

The canoe reached its moorings at last, 
and the crowd on the bank cheered. 
Merlyn poked his head round the side of 
the awning He had an umbrella-leaf 
hat on. When he saw the whole settle- 
ment assembled, he said: 

“Oh, d——! Let’s go out into the 
stream till they go home. 

It was a very impossible situation. 
Finally, seeing that there was to be no 
fun, the crowd tailed off slowly. Then 
Merlyn bade Neyula and her august 
father “‘Good-night,” speaking in the ver- 
nacular, not a word of which he had 


known a month before. And then he 


went up to his quarters at the factory, in 
a hammock. Yet O‘Haraand Willoughby 
were both fonder of him than ever, and 
affirmed that he was very grateful. 
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A week passed then, in the weirdest 
imaginable manner. ‘Every afternoon, 
Adrah, with umbrella-bearers and other 
frippery, paid a sort of state visit with his 
daughter to Merlyn’s quarters. Every 
evening, more or less grotesquely dressed, 
Merlyn’s bearers used to take him to 
Adrah’s camp, a couple of miles up the 
river. 

He never went near Maryll’s place. 
He did not come to the Club,and he saw 
hardly anyone white except O‘Hara and 
Willoughby. One could understand his 
admiring beautiful Neyula. When a 
Mantee chief’s daughter is good-looking 
she is worth going some distance to see. 
As a reaction from O‘Hara’s “ exoticism,” 
one could even understand his being a 
little mad about Neyula—up the river. 
But he took himself, and the chief's 
daughter, seriously. He——well, a man 
of his imagination simply had no place in 
West Africa. 

“It’s no use,” said O'Hara, at the Club. 
“This is simple, unmixed hell. Better 
have clubbed the boy, or left Maryll to 
poison him.” 

*‘ If you will remember,” began Captain 
Walters, stolidly, “I mentioned, before 
any steps were taken, that my own ob- 
servation in the past tended - 

“Yes, I know, Captain. Faith! Don’t 
be rubbin’ it in,” said O‘Hara. “ Th’ 
theowry’s all right, but something must be 
done, all the same.” 

That night O‘Hara added another 
thirty shillings on to the expenses of the 
Merlyn case. The extent of O‘Hara’s 
generous good-nature is an unknown 
quantity. He sent a very long telegram 
to Cape Coast Castle. He and Wil- 
loughby spent two hours in its composi- 
tion, and when completed the message 
would have done credit to the most 
diplomatic ambassador in Europe. Cape 
Coast Castle is the headquarters of Brown 
Fardell, who was Merlyn’s principal. 

Just a week later, when Merlyn’s extra- 
ordinary affair with Chief Adrah’s daughter 



































** Neyula,” they called her. 
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was becoming the talk of the Coast, a 
big, solemn-eyed German arrived by the 
outward mail from Cape Coast Castle, 
and proceeded to Merlyn's quarters. The 
German announced quietly that he had 
come to take over Brown Fardell’s agency 
from Merlyn. His papers were in good 
form, and showed that Merlyn was to go 
south in the mail-boat leaving next day, 
and take over the river agency at O!d 
Calabar, from a man who was going 
home. There was nothing unusual in this. 

Merlyn swore for a few minutes, and 
said he could see the finger of “ that dear 
old beast of an O‘Hara ” in all this. The 
German said, “ Ah, so—o!” and asked 
after palm-oil prospects. 

Then Merlyn sat down to think. The 
mail-boat, then lying outside the bar, left 
at eleven next morning. O‘Hara and 
Willoughby chuckled and kept out of the 
way. Merlyn spent a long evening down 
at Adrah’s camp. Then he looked in at 
the Club, and at half-a-dozen men’s quar- 
ters, and gave everyone the news. He 
said ‘‘ Good-bye ” to all the men, telling 
them that he was going aboard the steamer 
early next morning. 

At nine o’clock next day Oscar Mer- 
lyn, a native missionary, Chief Adrah, and 
beautiful Neyula, walked together into 
the Court-house, and to the office of the 
Registrar. Being a British subject enables 
one to demand certain things, and to 
obtain them. When that extraordinary 
party walked out of the Court-house, 
Adrah’s daughter, Neyula, with her gold 
bangles, her country cloth, her gold skin, 
and her coral chains, was Mrs. Merlyn, 
the legally married wife of Oscar Merlyn, 

grown Fardell’s future agent at Old 
Calabar. 

Old Calabar being an oil-river town 

has no more than half-a-dozen white in- 


habitants, who live, and have their little 
periodical fevers, in hcuses built on 
piles. 

So Mr. and Mrs. Merlyn went out to 
the mail-boat in Adrah’s big canoe. It 
was the first war-canoe the people on the 
steamer had ever seen It surprised them. 
But the farewell shout which came from 
seventy savage throats when Merlyn and 
his wife leaned over the ship’s rail 
paralysed them. 

O‘Hara and Willoughby sat gasping 
among the other men at the Club. 

Oscar Merlyn was established at Old 
Calabar, where Brown Fardell in mercy 
allowed him to remain. And so, all 
schemes to the contrary notwithstanding, 
he was absolutely and thoroughly socially 
damned. Of course, he cannot go home, 
and, so far, he has not worked himself up 
to going to Canary. Yet a man who saw 
him last year said he seemed very happy. 
The man may, of course, have spoken 
ironically. Anyhow, a white man cannot 
live very long at a stretch in the Oil- 
rivers. 

“If you will remember,” said Captain 
Walters, at the club, “I gave it as my 
opinion, before any steps were taken, 
that interference in such matters, however 
well meant and carried out, usually pre- 
cipitated a ¢risis, and landed the man in 
a more damnable hole than he would 
otherwise—— ” 

“ There, Captain,” said O‘Hara. “Bad 
cess to ye! Have a cock-tail, an’ drink 
the boy’s—salvation.” 

“There’s a chap,” continued the Cap- 
tain, pondering, “ Watts, I think, or may- 
be, Browning, once said something about 
it being a damsilly thing to play with 
souls, and ‘matter enough to save one’s 
own.’ However Yes; I'll take bitters 
in mine, please.” 
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WITH THE BEST INTENTIONS. 


«« Don’t be afraid, my good man, he won’t hurt you,” 


‘* No, mum, tain’t best he try.” 
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rait of Jean Francois Millet, drawn by himself. 


Clement & Company, Of this portrait, drawn in 1847, Sensier, in his “ Life” of Millet, says: “ It 
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Millet’s ‘** Coat of Arms.” 


Reproduced by permission of Bravn, Clement & Company 


A facsimile of one of the little drawings which Millet was accustomet 


to make fur acquaintances and collectors of autographs, and which he laughingly called his “ armes parlantes,’ 


A CENTURY OF PAINTING. 


JEAN FRANCOIS MILLET,—PARENTAGE AND EARLY INFLUENCES,—HIS LIFE 


AT 
APPEARANCE.—HIS 
FROM HIS CONVERSATION. 


“THESE papers, disclaiming any other 

authority than that which apper- 
tains to the conclusions of a practising 
painter who has thought deeply on the 


subject of his art, have nevertheless 
avoided the personal equation as much as 
possible. A conscientious endeavour has 
becn made to consider the work of each 
painter in the place which has been as- 
signed him by the concensus of opinion 
in the time which has elapsed since his 
work was done. In the consideration of 
Jean Francois Millet, however, I desire for 
the nonce to become less impersonal, 
for the reason that it was the writer's 
privilege to know him slightly, and in 
the case of one who, as a man and as 
a painter, occupies a place so entirely 
his own, the value of recorded per- 
sonal impressions is greater, at least for 
purposes of record, than the registration 
of contemporary opinion concerning 
him. 

I must further explain that, as a young 
student who received at his hands the 
kindly reception which the master, striken 
in health, and preoccupied with his work, 
youchshafed, I could only know him super- 


BARBIZON.—VISITS TO MILLET IN 
OWN COMMENTS 


HIS STUDIO.—HIS PERSONAL 
ON HIS PICTURES,--PASSAGES 


ficially. It may have been the spectacle 
of youthful enthusiasm, or the modest 
though dignified recognition of the rever- 
ence with which I approached him, that 
made this grave man unbend ; but it is cer- 
tain that the few times when I was per- 
mitted to enter the rudely built studio at 
Barbizon have remained red-letter days in 
my life, and on each occasion I left Millet 
with an impression so strong and vital that 
now, after a lapse of twenty years, the work 
which he showed me and the words which 
he uttered are as present as though it all 
had occurred yesterday. The reverence 
which I then felt for this great man was 
born of his works, a few of which I had 
seen in 1873 in Paris ; and their constant 
study, and the knowledge of his life and 
character gained since then, have intensi- 
fied this feeling. 

Jean Francois Millet was born October 
4, 1814, in the hamlet of Gruchy, a mere 
handful of houses which lie in a valley de- 
scending to the sea, in the department of 
the Manche, not far from Cherbourg. He 
was the descendant of a class which has 
no counterpart in England or America, and 
which in his native France has all but 
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disappeared. ‘The rude forefathers of our 
country may have resemblcd in a degree 
the French peasant of Millet’s youth ; but 
their Protestant belief made them more in- 
dependent in thought, and the problems of 
a new country, and the lack of stability in- 
herent to the colonist, robbed them of the 
fanatical love of the earth, which is per- 


Study from nature. By Jean Francois Millet. 
Reproduced by permission ef Braun, Clement & Company. 


haps the strongest trait of the peasant. 
Every inch of the ground, up to the cliffs 
above the sea, in Millet’s country repre- 
sented the struggle of man with nature ; 
and each parcel of land, every stone in the 
walls which kept the earth from being en- 
gulfed in the floods beneath, bore marks 
of his handiwork. Small wonder, then, that 
this rude people should engender the 
painter who has best expressed the inti- 
mate relation between the man of the fields 


and his ally and foe, the land which he 
subjugates, and which in turn enslaves him. 
The inherent, almost savage independence 
of the peasant had kept him freer and ofa 
nobler type than the English yokel, even 
in the time before the Revolution, and in 
the little hamlet where Millet was bor 
the great upheaval had meant but little. 
Remote 
capital, cultivating 
land which but for 
their efforts would 
have been aban- 
doned as _ worthless, 
every man was a 
land-owner in a small 
degree, and the patri- 
mony of Millet 
sufficed for a numer- 
ous family of which 
he was the eldestson; 
sufficed, that is, for a 
Spartan subsistence, 
made up of unrelax- 
ing toil, with few or 
no comforts, save 
those of a spiritual 
nature which came 
in the guise of re 
ligion. 

Millet was reared 
by his grandmother, 
such being the cus 
tom of the country; 
the younger women 
being occupied in the 
service of the master. 
ing earth, and the el- 
ders, no longer able to go afield, bringing 
up the children born to ¢heir children, who 
in turn replaced their parents in the never- 
ending struggle. This grandmother, Lou- 
ise Jumelin, widow of Nicolas Millet, was 
a woman of great force of character, and 
extremely devout. The most ordinary oc- 
cupation of the day was made the subject 
not of uttered prayer, for that would have 
entailed suspension of her ceaseless activ- 
ity, but of spiritual example tersely ex: 
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The Sheep Shearers. From a painting by Jean Frangois Miilet. 


Reproduced by permission of Braun, Clement & Company. A replica of Millet’s picture in the Salon of 1861, which is now owned by Mr. 
Quincy Shaw, Boston, Massachusetts. Charles Jacque, who had quarrelled with Millet, after seeing this picture, went to him and said: “ We 
cannot be friends, but I have come to say that you have painted a masterpiece 





Peasant Reposing. From a painting by Jean Frangois Millet, exhibited in the Salon of 1863. 


Reproduced by permission cf Braun, Clement & Company. This picture, popularly known as “The man with the hoe,” was the cause of 


much discussion at the time of its exhibitior, 


Millet was accused of Socialism ; 


of inciting the peasants to revolt ; and from his quiet retreat 


in the country he defended himself in a letter to his friend Seasier as follows: ‘I see very clearly the aureole encirciing the head of the 
daisy, and the sun which glows beyond, far, far over the country side, its glory in the skies ; I see, not less clearly, the smoking plough-horses 
n the plain, and in a rocky corner a man bent with labour, who groans as be works, or who for an instant tries to straighten himself to catch 


his breath, The drama is enveloped in splendour. 


pressed, which fell upon the fruitful soil of 
Millet’s young imagination, and left such 
a lasting impression that to the end of his 
life his natural expression was almost 
Biblical in character of language. 


Another formative influence of this 
young life was that of a grand-uncle, 
Charles Millet, a priest who, driven from 
his church by the Revolution, had _ re- 
turned to his native village and taken 
up the simple life of his people, without, 
however, abandoning his vocation. He 
was to be seen behind his plough, his 
priest’s robe gathered up about his loins, 
his breviary in one hand, following the 
furrow up and down the undulating fields 


This is not of my creation ; the expression, ‘ the cry of the earth,’ was invented long ago.’ 


which ran to the cliffs. Gifted with great 
strength, he piled up huge masses of 
granite, to reclaim a precious morsel of 
earth from the hungry maw of the sea ; 
lifting his voice, as he worked, in resonant 
chants of the church. He it was who 
taught Millet to read ; and, later, it was 
another priest, the Abbé Jean Lebrisseux, 
who, in the intervals of the youth’s work 
in the fields, where he had early become 
an efficient aid to his father, continued 
his instruction. With the avidity of 
intelligence Millet profited by this in- 
struction, not only in the more or- 
dinary studies, but in Latin, with the 
Bible and Virgil as text-books. His mind 
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The Milk Carrier. From a painting by Jean Frarcois Millet. 


Reproduced by permission of Braun, Clement & Company. Probably commenced at Cherbourg, where Millet took refuge with his 
family during the Franco-Prussian War, as Sensier mentions it on Millet’s return. The picture, or a replica of it (Millet was fond of repeating 
his subjects, with slight changes in each case), was in his studio in 1873, and called forth the remark quoted in the text, about the women in 


his country. 


was also nourished by the books belong- 
ing to the scanty library of his grand-uncle. 
These were of a purely religious character 
—the “ History of the Saints,” the ‘ Con- 
fessions ” of St. Augustine, the letters of 
St. Jerome, and the works of Bossuet and 
Fénelon. 

In his father, whose strongest character- 
istic was an intense love of nature, Millet 
found an unconscious influence in the 


direction which his life was to follow. 
Millet recalled in after-life that he would 
show him a blade of grass ora flower, and 
say: “See how beautiful ; how the petals 
overlap ; and the tree there, how strong 
and fine it is!” It was his father who 
was attentive to the youth’s first rude 
efforts, and who encouraged him when 
the decisive step was to be taken, which 
Millet, feeling that his labour in the fields 
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vas receSsaty to the common good of the 
family, hesitated to take. The boy was 
in his eighteenth year when his father 
said : 

‘‘ My poor Frangois, you are tormented 
between your desire to be an artist and 
your duty to the family. Now that your 
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played a rustic flute ; and a second where, 
under a starlit sky, a man came from out 
a house, carrying btead for a mendicant 
at his gate. Armed with these two de- 
signs—typical of the work which in the 
end, after being led astray by schools and 
popular taste, he was to do—the young 





The Angelus. 


Reproduced by permission of Braun, Clement & Company. 


Despite its fame this is distinctly nut Millet’s masterpiece During his life 


it sold for about two hundred pounds, and the simple painter thought it well to assure a friend that he had nothing to do with this fictitious 


value, that it was the work of speculative picture dealers. 


pounds—believed to be the highest price ever paid for a modern work of art. 


the ‘‘ Grand Magasin du Louvre ” in Paris. 


brothers are growing, they can take their 
turn in the fields. I have long wished 
that you could be instructed in the craft 
of the painter, which I am told is so noble, 
and we will go to Cherbourg and see 
what can be done.” 

Thus encouraged, the boy made two 
drawings—one of two shepherds in blouse 
and sadots, one listening while the other 


Had he lived longer he would have seen it sell finally for thirty thousand 


of M. Chanchard, proprietor of 





It is now in the p 


peasant sought a local painter named 
Mouchel at Cherbourg. After a moment 
of doubt as to the originality of the youth’s 
work, Mouchel offered to teach him all 
that he knew. 

Millet stayed with Mouchel some 
months. Then his father’s death recalled 
him home, where his honest spirit prompted 
him to remain as the eldest son and head 
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of the family, although his heart was less 
than ever in the fields. But this the 
mother, brought up in the spirit of 
resignation, would not allow him to do. 
“God has made you a painter. His will 
be done. Your father, my Jean Louis, 
has said it was to be, and you must return 
to Cherbourg.” 

Millet returned to Cherbourg, this time 
to the studio of one Langlois, a pupil of 
Gros, who was the principal painter of the 
little city. But Langlois, like his first 
master, Mouchel, kept him at work copy- 
ing either his own studies or pictures in 
the city museum. After a few months, 
though, he had the honesty to recognise 
that his pupil needed more efficient in- 
struction than he could give him, and in 
August, 1836, he addressed a petition to 
the mayor and common council of the 
city of Cherbourg, w!.o took the matter 
into consideration, and, with the authori- 
ties of the department, voted a sum of 
one thousand francs—forty pounds—as a 
yearly allowance to Millet, in order that 
he might pursue his studies in Paris. 
Langlois in his petition asks that he be 
permitted to “ raise without fear the veil 
of the future, and to assure the municipal 
council a place in the memory of the 
world for having been the first to endow 
their country with one more great name.” 
Grandiloquent promise has often been 
made without result ; but one must admire 
the hard-headed Norman counsellors who, 
representing a little provincial city which 
in 1884 had but thirty-six thousand in- 
habitants, gave even this modest sum to 
assure a future to one who might reflect 
honour on his country. 

With a portion of this allowance, anda 
small addition from the “economies” of 
his mother and grandmother, Millet went 
to Paris in 1837. The great city failed to 
please the country-bred youth, and, in- 
deed, until the end of his life, Millet dis- 
liked Paris. I remember his saying that, 
on his visits from Barbizon to the capital, 
he was happy on his arrival at the station, 
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but when he arrived at the column of the 
Bastille, a few squares within the city, the 
mal du pays took him by the throat. 

At first he spent all his time in the 
Louvre, which revealed to him what the 
little provincial museum of Cherbourg had 
but faintly suggested. Before long, how- 
ever, he entered the studio of Paul 
Delaroche, who was the popular master of 
the time. There he won the soubriquet of 
the “man of the woods,” from a savage 
taciturnity which was his defence in the 
midst of the afe/ier jokes. He had come 
to work, and to work he addressed him- 
self with but little encouragement from 
master or comrades. Strong as a young 
Hercules, with a dignity which never for- 
sook him, his studies won at least the 
success of attention. When a favourite 
pupil of the master remonstrated that his 
men and women were hewn from stone, 
Millet replied tranquilly, “I came here 
because there are Greek statues and 
living men and women to study from, not 
to please you or anyone. Dol preoccupy 
myself with your figures made of honey 
and butter ?” 

Delaroche, won by the strength of the 
man, at length unbent, and showed him 
such favour as acommonplace mind could 
accord to native superiority. He advised 


_him to compete for the Prix de Rome, 


warning him, however, that, whatever 
might be the merit of his work, he could 
not take it that year, as it was arranged 
that another, approaching the limit of age, 
must have it. This revolted the simple 
nature of Millet, who refused to compete, 
and left the school. 

A return to Cherbourg, where he married 
his first wife, who died at the end of two 
years; another sojourn in Paris, and a 
visit home of some duration ; a number 
of portraits and pictures painted in Cher- 
bourg and Havre, in which his talent was 
slowly asserting itself, brings us to 1845, 
when he remarried. Returning to Paris 
with his wife, he remained there until 
1849, when he went to Barbizon “for a 








** Nestlings.” From a fainting by Jean Francois Millet, in the Museum at Lille. 


Reproduced by permission of Braun, Clement & Company. A notable instance of the scope of Millet s power, as ten ler 
in depicting children as it is austere in “‘ The Gleaners.” 
forced to follow in a degree the dictation 
of necessity in the choice of subject, as 
his brush was his only resource and his 
family constantly increasing, his work of 
this period is always tentative. In paint- 
ing it is luscious in colour and firmly drawn 
and modelled, but it licks the perception 


tire,” which was prolonged to twenty- 
seven years. 

In all the years preceding his final re- 
turn to the country, Millet was apparently 
undecided as to the definite character of 
his work. Out of place in a city, more or 
less influenced by his comrades in art, and 
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of truth which, when once released from 
the bondage of the city, began to manifest 
itself in his work. The first indication of 
the future Millet is in a picture in the 
Salon of 1848, “ The Winnower,” which 
has, in subject at least, much the character 
of the work which followed his establish- 
ment at Barbizon. For the rest, although 
the world is richer in beautiful pictures of 
charmingly painted nymphs, and of rustic 
scenes not altogether devoid of a certain 
artificiality, and in at least one masterly 
mythological picture of CEdipus rescued 
from the tree, through Millet’s activity in 
these years, yet his work, had it continued 
on this plane, would have lacked the high 
significance which the next twenty-five 
years were to show. 

Having endeavoured to make clear the 
source from which Millet came, and in- 
dicated the formative influences of his 
early life, I may permit myself (as I 
warned my readers I should do) to return 
to my recollections of Barbizon in 1873, 
and the glimpses of Millet which my 
sojourn there in that and the following 
year afforded me. 

Barbizon lies on a plain, more vast in 
the impression which it makes on the eye 
than in actual area, and the village con- 
sists of one long street, which commences 
at a group of farm buildings of some im- 
portance, and ends in the forest of Fon- 
tainebleau. About midway down this 
street, on the way to the forest, Millet’s 
home stood, on the right of the road, 
The house, of two low stories, had its 
gable to the street, and on the first floor, 
with the window breast high from the 
ground, was the dining-room. Here, in 
pleasant weather, with the window wide 
open, sat Millet at the head of his 
patriarchal table, his children, of whom 
there were nine, about him; his good 
wife, their days of acute misery past, 
smiling contentedly on her brood, which, 
if I remember rightly, already counted a 
grandchild or more; as pleasant a sight 
as one could readily see. Later, in the 
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autumn evenings, a lamplit replica of the 
same picture presented itself. Or, if the 
dinner was cleared away, one would see 
Madame Millet busy with her needle, the 
children at their lessons, and the painter, 
whom even then tradition painted a sad and 
cheerless misanthrope, contentedly playing 
at dominoes with one of the children, or 
his honest Norman face wreathed in smiles 
as the conversation took an amusing turn. 
This, it is true, was when the master of 
the house was free from his terrible enemy, 
the headache, which laid him low so often, 
and which in these days became more and 
more frequent. 

The house, to resume the description of 
Millet’s home, went back at right angles 
from the street, and contained the various 
apartments of the family, many of them 
on the ground floor, and all of the most 
modest character. It was a source of won- 
der how so large a family could inhabit so 
small a house. The garden lay in front, 
and extended back of the house. A high 
wall with a little door, painted green, by 
which you entered, ran along the street 
and ended at the studio, which was, like the 
dining-room, on the street. The garden 
was pleasant with flowers and trees, the 
kitchen garden beirg at the rear. But 
a few short years ago within its walls Ma- 
dame Millet plucked a red rose, and gave 
it to me, saying: “My husband planted 
this.” Outside the little green door, on 
either hand, were stone benches set against 
the wall, on which the painter’s children 
sometimes sat and played ; but it is some- 
what strange that I never remember Millet 
at his door or on the village street. He 
walked a great deal, but always went out 
of the garden to the fields back of the 
house, and from there gained the forest or 
the plain. Among the young painters who 
frequented Barbizon in those days (which 
were, however, long after the time when 
the men of Millet’s age established them- 
selves there), there were, strange as it may 
seem, few who cared for Millet’s work, and 
many who knew little or nothing of it 
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The prejudices of the average art student 
are many and indurated. His horizon is 
apt to be bounded by his master’s work or 
the last Salon success, and as Millet had 
no pupils, and had ceased to exhibit at the 
Salon, he was little known to most of the 
youths who, as I look back, must have 
made Barbizon a most undesirable place 
for a quiet family to live in. An accident 
which made me acquainted with Millet’s 
eldest son, a painter of talent, seemed for 
a time to bring me no nearer to knowing 
the father until one day some remark of 
mine which showed at least a sincere ad- 
miration for his work made the son suggest 
that I should come and see a recently 
completed picture. 

If the crowd of young painters who 
frequented the village were indifferent to 
Millet, such was not the case with people 
from other places. The “ personally con- 
ducted ” were then newly invented, and I 
have seen a waggon-load of tourists, who 
had been driven to different points in the 
forest, draw up before Millet’s modest door 
and express indignation in a variety of 
languages when they were refused admit- 
tance. There were many in those days 
who tried with little or no excuse to break 
in on the work of a man whose working 
days were already counted, and who was 
seldom free from his old enemy migraine. 
I was to learn this when—I hope after 
having had the grace to make it plain that 
though I greatly desired to know Millet I 
felt no desire to intrude—the son had ar- 
ranged for a day when, at last, I was ad- 
mitted to the studio. 

Millet did not make his appearance at 
once, and when he came, and the son had 
said a few kindly words of presentation, 
he seemed so evidently in pain that I man- 
aged, in a French which must have been 
distinguished by a strong foreign accent 
and a vocabulary more than limited, to ex- 
press a fear that he was suffering, and sug- 
gested that my visit had better be de- 
ferred. 

“No, it will pass,” was his answer ; and 
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going to his easel he placed, with the help 
of his son, picture after picture, for my 
delectation. 

It was Millet’s habit to commence a 
great number of pictures. On some of 
them he would work as long, according 
to his own expression, as he saw the 
scene in nature before him; for, at least 
at this epoch, he never painted directly 
from nature. Fora picture which I saw 
the following summer, where three great 
hay-stacks project their mass against a 
heavy storm-cloud, the shepherd seeking 
shelter from the impending rain, and the 
sheep erring here and there affected by the 
changing weather-—for this picture, convey- 
ing, as it did, the most intense impression of 
nature, Millet showed me (in answer to my 
enquiry and in explanation of his method 
of work) in a little sketch-book, so small 
that it would slip into a waistcoat pocket, 
the pencilled outline of the three hay- 
stacks. “It was a stormy day,” he said, 
“and on my return home I sat down and 
commenced the picture, but of direct 
studies—vorla tout.” Of another picture, 
now in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 
of a young girl, life-size, with a distaff, seated 
on a hillock, her head shaded by a great 
straw hat relieved against the sky, he told 
me that the only direct painting from 
nature on the canvas was in a bunch of 
grass in the foreground, which he had 
plucked in the fields and brought into his 
studio. 

On this first day it would be difficult to 
say how many pictures in various states of 
advancement I saw. The master would 
occasionally say, reflectively: “It is six 
months since I looked at that, and I must 
get to work at it,” as some new canvas was 
placed on the easel. At first, fearing that 
he was to ill too have me stay, I made one 
or two motions to leave. But each time, 
with a kindly smile, I was bidden to stay, 
with the assurance that the headache was 
“ going better.” After a time I quite for- 
got everything in enthusiasm at what I saw 
and the sense that I was enjoying the privi- 
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The Sower. From a painting by Jean Francois Millet. 


From the original painting, now in the collection of Mrs. W. H. Vanderbi:t; reproduced by permission of Braun, Clement & Company. 


his criticism of the Salon of 1450, where the picture was first exhibite], Théophile Gautier thus described it 


In 
“The sower advances with 


rhythmic step, casting the seed into the furrowed land ; sombre rags cover him; a formless hat is drawn down over his brow ; he is gaunt, 
cadaverous, and thin under his livery of misery ; aud yet life is contained in his large hand, as with a superb gesture he who has nothing 


scatters broadcast on the earth the bread of the future.” 


lege of a lifetime. The life of the fields 
seemed to be unrolled before me like some 
vast panorama. Millet’s commentaries were 
short and descriptive of what he aimed to 
represent, seldom or never as to the method 
of his work. ‘Women in my country,” 
meaning Lower Normandy, of course, 
“ carry jars of milk in that way,” he said, 
indicating the woman crossing the fields 
with the milk-can supported by a strap on 


her shoulder. ‘“ When I was a boy there 
were great flights of wild pigeons which 
settled in the trees at night, when we used 
to go with torches, and the birds, blinded 
by the light, could be killed by the hun- 
dred with clubs,” was his explanation of 
another scene full of the confusion of lights 
and the whir of the bewildered pigeons. 

“ And you have not seen it since you 
were a boy ?” I asked. 
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‘“No; but it all comes back to me as I 
work,” was his answer. 

From picture to picture, from question 
to kindly answer, the afternoon sped, and 
at length, in response to a question as to 
the relative importance of subject, the 
painter sent his son into the house whence 
he returned with a panel a few inches 
square. ‘The father took it, wiped the 
dust from it, absent-mindedly, on his 
sleeve, with a half-caressing movement, 
and placed it on the easel. “Voila!” 
(‘‘There!”) was all he said. The panel 
represented three golden juicy pears, their 
fat sides relieved one against the other, 
forming a compact group which, through 
the magic of colour, told of autumn sun, 
and almost gave the odour of ripened 
fruit. It was a lovely bit of painting, and 
much interested, I said: “ Pardon me, 
but you seem as much or more proud of 
this than anything you have shown.” 

“ Exactly,” answered Millet, with an 
amused smile at my eagerness. “ Every- 
thing in nature is good to paint, and the 
painter's business is to be occupied with 
his manner of rendering it. ‘These pears, 
a man or a woman, a flock of sheep, all 
have the same qualities for a painter. 
There are,” with a gesture of his hands 
to make his meaning clear, “‘things that 
lie flat, that are horizontal, like a plain; 
and there are others which stand up, are 
perpendicular ; and there are the planes 
between ; all of which should be expressed 
in a picture. There are the distances 
between objects also. But all this can 
be found in the simplest thing as in the 
most complicated.” 

“ But,” I again ventured, “ surely some 
subjects are more important than others ” 

“Some are more interesting in the 
sense that they add to the problems of a 
painter. When he has to paint a human 
being he has to represent truth of action. 
the particular character of an individual ; 
but he must do the latter when he paints 
a pear. No two pears are alike.” 

I fear at the time I hardly understood 


the importance of the lesson which I then 
received ; certainly not to the degree with 
which experience has ccnfirmed it. But 
I have written it here, the sense if not the 
actual language, because Millet has been 
so often misrepresented as seeking to 
point a moral through the subject of his 
pictures. When we recall the manner 
in which “The Angelus” was paraded 
through the country a few years ago, and 
the genuine sentiment of the simple scene 
where Millet had endeavoured to express 
“the things that lie flat, like a plain ; and 
the things that stand up,” like his peas- 
ants ; was travestied by gushing sentimen- 
talists—it is pleasant to think of the 
wholesome common-sense of the great 
painter. 

The picture which I had specially come 
to see was meanwhile standing covered 
with a drapery, on another easel, and at 
length the resources of the studio were 
apparently exhausted. Millet asked me 
to step back a few paces to where a short 
curtain was placed on a light iron rod at 
right angles from the studio window, so 
that a person standing behind it saw into 
the studio while his eyes were screened 
from the glare of the window. ‘The 
painter then drew the covering, and—I 
feel that what I am about to say may 
seem superlative, and I am quite willing 
to-day to account for it by the enthusiasm 
for the painter’s work, which had been 
growing ¢rescendo with each successive 
moment passed in the studio. Be that as 
it may, the picture which I saw caused 
me to forget where I was, to forget paint- 
ing, and to look, apparently, on a more 
enchanting scene than my eyes had ever 
beheld—one more enchanting than they 
have since seen. It was a landscape, 
“Springtime,” now in the Louvre. Ah 
me! I have seen the picture since, not 
once, but many times, and he who will go 
to Paris may see it. A beautiful picture ; 
but of the transcendent beauty which 
transfigured it that day it has but the 
suggestion. It is still a masterpiece, how- 
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ever, and still con- 
veys, by methods 
peculiarly Millet’s 
own, a satisfying sense 
of the open air and 
the charm of fickle 
spring. The method 
is that founded on 
the constant observa- 
tion of nature by a 
mind acute to per- 
ceive, and educated to 
remember. The me- 
thod is one which 
misses many trivial 
truths, and _ thereby 
loses the superficial 
look of reality which 
many smaller men 
have learned to give; 
but it retains the lar- 
ger, more essential 
truths. Though de- 
pendence on memory 
carried to the extent 
of Millet’s practice 
would be fatal to a 
weaker man, it can 
hardly be doubted that 
it was the natural me- 
thod for him. 

I left the studio 
that day walking on 
clouds. When I re- 
turned it was always to 
receive kindly and 
practical counsel. For 
Millet, though con- 
scious, as such a man 
must be, of his importance, was the sim- 
plest of men. In appearance the portrait 
published here gives him in his youth. At 
the time of which I speak he was heavier, 
with a firm nose, eyes that, deeply set, 
seemed to look inwards, except, when di- 
rectly addressing one, there was a sudden 
gleam. His manner of speech was slow 
and measured, perhaps out of kindness to 
the stranger, though I am inclined to think 





Churning. From a pastel by Jean Francois Millet, in the 
Luxembourg Gallery, Paris. 


Delightful for the sense of air through the cool and spacious room, and for the seulpturesque 
solidity of the group composed of the woman, the churn, and the cat. 


that it was rather the speech of one who ar- 
rays his thoughts beforehand and produces 
them in orderly sequence. In dress he was 
like the ordinary Jourgeots in the country, 
wearing generally a woven coat like a car- 
digan jacket in the studio, at the door of 
which he would leave his saéofs and wear 
the felt slippers, or chaussons, which are 
worn with the wooden shoes. This was 
not the affectation of remaining a peasant : 





A Young Shepherdess. 


From a painting by Jean Francois Millet. 


The background here is typical of that part of the forest of Fontainebleau which borders the plain of Barbizon. 


everyone in the country in France wears 
sabots, and very comfortable they are. 
One more visit stands out prominently in 


my memory. It came about in this wise. 
In the summer of 1874 the “two Steven- 
sons,” as they were known, the cousins, 
Robert Louis and Robert Alan Mowbray 
Stevenson (the author of the recent Zi/e 
of Velasquez, and the well-known writer 
on art), were in Barbizon. It fellthat the 
cousins, in pessimistic vein, were decrying 


modern art—the great men were all dead ; 
we should never see their like again ; in 
short, the mood in which we all fall at 
times was dominant. As in duty bound, I 
argued the cause of the present and future, 
and as a clinching argument told them that 
I had it in my power to convince them 
that at least one of the greatest painters 
of all time was still busy in the practice 
of his art. Millet was not much more than 
a name to my friends, and I am certain 
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that that day when we talked over our 
coffee in the garden of Siron’s Inn, they 
had seen little or none of his work. I 
ventured across the road, knocked at the 
little green door, and asked permission to 
bring my friends, which was accorded for 
the same afternoon. In half an hour, 
therefore, I was witness of an object les- 
son of which the teacher was serenely un- 
conscious. Of my complete triumph when 
we left there was no doubt, though one of 
my friends rather begged the question by 
insisting that I had taken an unfair advan- 
tage; and that, as he expressed it, “it was 
not in the game in an ordinary discussion, 
between gentlemen, concerning minor 
poets to drag in Shakespeare in that 
manner.” 

I saw Millet but once after this, when 
late in the autumn I was returning to Paris, 
and went, out of respect, to bid him fare- 
well. He was already ill, and those who 
knew him well already feared for his life. 
Not knowing this, it was a shock to learn 
of his death a few months after—January 
20, 1875. The news came to me in the 
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form of the ordinary notification and 
convocation to the funeral, which, in the 
form of a lettre de faire part, is sent out 
on the occasion of a death in France, not 
only to intimate friends, but to acquaint- 
ances. 

Determined to pay what honour I could, 
I went to Barbizon, to find, as did many 
others gone for the same sad purpose, that 
an error in the notices sent, discovered too 
late to be rectified, had placed the date of 
the funeral a day later than that on which 
it actually occurred. Millet rests in the 
little cemetery at Chailly, across the plain 
from Barbizon, near his lifetime friend, 
Theodore Rousseau, who is buried there. 
I will never forget that January day in the 
village of Barbizon. Though Millet had 
little part in the village life, and was known 
to few, a sadness, as though the very houses 
felt that a great man had passed away, had 
settled over the place. I sought out a 
friend who had been Millet’s friend for 
many years and was with him at the last, 
and as he told me of the last sad months 
tears fell from his eyes. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

'HAT the girl answered I could 
f not catch, for as she raised her 
head to reply, my ear caught 
the sound of rising danger. 
Ferguson was speaking. His words, no 
longer incoherent, a mere frothing of oaths 
and calling down of hideous fates on his 
head if he had ever betrayed, if he had 
ever sold, if he had ever deceived, ran in 
a steady current of wrathful denunciation. 
And the men listened ; he had their ears 
again; he was no longer on his trial. 
I learned afterwards that while my atten- 
tion was astray with the women, Smith, 
by stating what I had told him—namely, 
that the Secretary had used Ferguson 
as the intermediary through whom to 
warn Berwick—had confirmed the plot- 
ter’s story, and at a stroke had restored 
his position. Whereon, full of spite, and 
desperately certain that, however exposed 
he lay on other sides, I at any rate 
could hang him, the wretched man had 
set himself anew to compass my destruc- 
tion. Deterred neither by the check he 
had received nor by the gloomy looks 
of the conspirators, who responded but 
sluggishly to his appeal, he drove home 
again and again the one point on which 
he relied, the one point that was so dear 
to him that he could not understand 

their hesitation. 

“Waste of time?” he cried. “We 
would be better employed looking to our- 
selves and slipping away to Romney, 
would we? But you are fools! You 
are babes! There is the evidence that 
can swear to you all! There is the 
evidence, and keen to do it! There is 


the evidence in your hands! And you 
will let him escape?” 

“There is evidence without him,” said 
King sulkily. ‘“ Where is Prendergast ?” 

“ He is honest.” 

‘“‘But where is he? 
Porter ?” 

“Where is Sir John Fenwick for that 
matter?” replied the man who had an- 
swered for Prendergast. “He is too 
high and mighty to mix with us, and 
will only eat the chestnut when we have 
got it clear of the fire. For that matter, 
where are Friend and Parkyns? They 
are not here.” 

“ Pshaw !” Ferguson cried, in a rage at 
the digression. ‘“ Why will you be thinking 
of them? Cannot you see that they are 
tainted ? They cannot if they will! And 
they are gentlemen to boot, and not dirty 
knaves like this fellow.” 

“For the matter of that,” said Cassel, 
bluntly, “ Preston was a lord. But he 
sold Ashton.” 

The words brought a kind of cold 
breath of suspicion into the room; at the 
chill touch of which each looked stealthily 
at his neighbour, as if he said, “Is it he? 
Or he?” On this, Ferguson, seeing that 
he made little progress, and that the men, 
though they looked at me vengefully, 
were not to be kindled, grew only the 
more furious and began to storm and 
rave. But Charnock in a moment cut 
him short. 

“Mr. Ferguson is so far right,” said he, 
“that if we let this person go to perfect 
his evidence against us, we shall be 
foolish. That were to set a premium on 
treason.” 


And where is 


* Copyright, 1897, dy Stanley J. Weyman in the United States of America. 
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“Then let Mr. Ferguson deal with 
him,” Cassel answered, curtly. ‘ He is 
his man, and it is his business. I don’t 
lav a hand on him, and that is flat.” 

“Nor I! Nor I!” cried more than one 
with eagerness. God knows if in their 
hearts they thought to curry favour with 
me. 

“You are all mad 
beating the air. 

“And you are a coward!” Cassel re- 
torted. ‘‘I’d as soon trust him as you. 
If you are taken you'll peach, Ferguson ! 
God damn you! I know you will. You 
will peach! You are as white-livered a 
cur as ever lived !” 

Then I thought that for certain the 
bitterness of death was past; and I took 
courage, discerning for the first time solid 
land beyond the deeps and black suffoca- 
ting fearsthrough which I had passed. For 
the first time since the men seized me 
I allowed my thoughts to dwell on the 
future, and myself to hope and plan. 
But the warm current of returning life had 
scarcely coursed through my veins and 
set my heart beating, before Charnock’s 
voice, taking up the tale, smote on my 
ear, and ina moment dashed my jubila- 
tion. There was that in his tone gripped 
my heart afresh. 

“Peace, man,” he said, addressing Cas- 
sel. “Is this a time to be bickering ? 
Let us be clear what is to be done with 
this man. For my part, I am not for 
letting him go.” 

“Nor I,” said Smith, speaking almost 
for the first time. 

The others, lately so hot and impas- 
sioned, looked at the speakers and at one 
another witha sort of apathy. Only Fer- 
guson cried violently, ‘Nor I, by ——! 
Nor I. 
life ?” 

“Quite so, Mr. Ferguson,” Charnock 
retorted. ‘‘ But will you take the life?” 

The plotter drew back as he had drawn 
back before. ‘It is everybody’s busi- 
ness,” he said, 


9»? 


Ferguson cried, 


We are many, and what is one 


“Then will you take part in it? You 
are the first to condemn. Will you be 
one to execute?” 

Ferguson moistened his lips with his 
tongue, and, swallowing with an effort, 
looked at me and away again. The 
sweat stood on his face. For me, I 
watched him, fascinated ; watched him, 
and still he did not answer. 

“Just so,” said Charnock, at last. 
“You will not. And that being so, is 
there anyone else who will? If not, what 
is to be done?” 

“Put him in a lugger,” Keyes cried, 
“at the bridge ; and by morning- 

*“ He will be taken off at the Nore,” 
Cassel answered scornfully. “ And you 
too if you think to get off that way. There 
are more Billops in the Pool than the 
Billop who gave up Ashton.” 

“‘ Gag him and leave him here.” 

**And have him found by the messen- 
gers to-morrow morning?” Cassel an- 
swered. ‘“ As well and better, call a chair, 
and pay the chairman, and bid them 
take him to the Secretary’s office with our 
compliments !” 

‘* Well, if not here—in one of the other 
Kens. Ferguson knows plenty.” 

The woman who had come in with Smith 
laughed. 
‘if his sweetheart were not here. Do you 
think she will leave him to starve ?” 

There was a general stir as the men 
turned to the girl. ‘“ Pooh,” said one, “it 
is Ferguson’s girl.” 

** And your spy’s sweetheart,” the woman 
repeated. 

The girl lifted her head and showed a 
face pale, weary, and dull-eyed. ‘“‘ He is 
nothing to me,” she said. 

And the men would have believed her. 
But the woman, with a swift, cat-like move- 
ment, seized her wrist and held it. ‘ Noth- 
ing to you, my girl, isn’t he?” she cried. 
“Then you have the fever or the small- 
pox on you! One, two, three 

Her face flaming, the girl sprang up 
and snatched away her pulse. 


> 





“ That might answer,” she said, 


”? 
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The woman laughed. “He is nothing 
to you, is he?” she said in a mocking 
“Yet what will you not give me 
to save him, my chick? What will you 
not give to see him safe out of this 
house ? What — 

“Peace, peace!” cried Charnock. 
“Time is everything, and we are wasting 
it. Unless we would be taken, every man 
of us must be half-way to Romney Marsh 


tone. 





by morning.” 

“Will you leave him to me?” said 
Smith suddenly. 

“ Leave him ?” 

“Ay. Or better, let me have two 
minutes’ talk with him upstairs, and if 
he comes to my way of thinking, I will 
answer for him.” 

“ Answer for him?” cried Ferguson, 
with a sneer. “If you answer for him no 
better than I did, you will give us small 


? 


surety.” 

** Ay, but I am not you, Mr. Ferguson,” 
Smith retorted, in a tone of such con- 
tempt, that the older man writhed under it. 
“This person—Mr. Taylor or Mr. Price, 
or whatever his name is—knows me and 
that what I say I do.” 

“Well, do—what you like with him,” 
Charnock answered peevishly, “so that 
you stop his mouth.” 

To my joy the other men assented in 
the same tone, being glad to be rid of 
the burden. It may seem strange that 
those who had been ready to take my life 
an hour before should now be as ready 
to let me go; but few are eager to take 
life in cold blood, and to kill a man as 
they would a sheep. Moreover, in favour 
of these men—on whose memory the 
Assassination Plot has cast obloquy not 
altogether deserved, since few of them 
were assassins in the strict sense, and the 
worst of all escaped his just fate—in 


their favour I say, it is to be observed 
that the fact which they designed, how- 
ever horrid in the eyes of good citizens, 
and not to be defended by me, was not 
in their sight so much a murder as an 


act of warfare carried into the enemy’s 
country. So fully, I am persuaded, was 
this the case that had it been a ques- 
tion of stabbing the King in the back, or 
shooting him from a window, I believed 
not one would have volunteered. Let 
this stand to the credit of men whom I 
saw and have described at their worst— 
drunken, reckless, ill- combined, and 
worse governed; whose illegal design, 
had it succeeded, must have post- 
poned the Protestant succession in these 
realms ; but who, misguided and _be- 
trayed as they were by leaders more 
evil than themselves, evinced some spark 
of chivalry in their lives—since they 
risked all for a cause—-and in their 
sufferings a fortitude that would have be- 
come better men and a nobler effort. 

So much of them. One released my 
hands, and another at Smith’s request 
found him a light ; and my new protector 
bidding me follow him, and leading the 
way upstairs to the room at the back 
whence I had broken out, those we left 
were deep in whisperings of the Marsh, 
and Hunt’s house, and Harrison’s Inn at 
Dimchurch, before we were out of hearing. 

Smith’s first act, when we reached the 
upper room, was to close the door. 
This done, he set his candle on the 
floor — whence its flame threw dark 
wavering outlines of our figures on 
the ceiling—and moved to the hearth 
Here, while I stared, wondering at his 
silence, he searched for a spring, and 
finding it, caused a large piece of the 
wainscot to fall out and reveal a cavity 
about three feet deep and six long. He 
beckoned to me to bring the candle and 
look in, and supposing it to be a secret 
way out, I did so. But outlet there was 
none. The place was nothing more than 
a concealed cupboard. 

“Well?” he said, when he had moved 
the candle to and fro that I might see the 
better—his face wearing a smile that 
caught and held my gaze. “Well? what 
do you think of it, Mr. Taylor?” 
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I did not understand him, and I said so, 
trembling. 

“Tt is a tolerable hiding-place?” said 
he. 

I nodded ; to please him I would have 
suid it was a palace. 

“ And not a bad prison ?” 

I nodded again; staring at him, fas- 
cinated. I began to understand. 

“Anda grave?” 

I shuddered. é 


“What do you VMuhyy? 
mean?” I mut- wy 
tered. . 

“Lay a man 


there, bound hand 
and foot, and gag- 
ged ; what would 
you find in a year’s 
time, Mr. Price ? 
Not much.” I 
I stared at him. 
“If they knew 
of that 
stairs,” he 
tinued, stopping 
to snuff the candle 
with his fingers, 
then smiling at 
me, “ would they 
use it, I wonder? 
Would they use 
it? What do you 
think, Mr. Price?” 


down- 
con- 





The place was nothing more than a concealed 


you at my lady’s house three days back 
Promise to do that, as and when I demand 
performance, and in ten minutes from 
this time you shall leave this house safe, 
free, and unhurt.” 

“T promise,” I said eagerly. “ I promise 
honestly !” 

But even while I spoke, I thought it 
the strangest of all the things that had 
happened to me 
that night, that 
this man should 
think it worth 
while to pledge 
me or value at a 
groat a promise 
so given. For the 
pledge was a 
pledge to do ill; 
and as soon as 
he and the other 
conspirators were 
laid by the heels 
or had fled the 
country, what 
sanction remained 
to bind me? I 
saw that even as 
I spoke, and I 
promised—and 
promised. And 
would have pro- 
mised fifty times 
—with the reser- 
vation that I did 


I made no cupboard. 

answer. so under /orce 
“Shall I tell them ?” said he. majeure. Who would not have done the 
“What—what do you want?” I same, being in my place? 


whispered hoarsely. 
“That is better,” said he, nodding. 
“To be candid, almost nothing. Two 


pledges. First, that you will give no 
evidence against anyone here. That of 
course.” 


I muttered assent. I was ready to pro- 
mise anything. 

“And secondly, that you will, when I 
call upon you, do me a little favour, Mr. 


Price. It is a small matter, a trifle I asked 


But I suppose I answered too quickly, 
and so he read my thoughts; or he had 
it in his mind from the first to read me 
a lesson. For the words were scarcely 
out of my mouth before he slid his hand 
into his breast with the ugliest smile I 
ever saw on a man’s face ; and he signed 
to me to get into the cupboard. “Get 
in,” he said, between his closed teeth ; 
and then, when, terrified by the change 
and the order, I began to back from it, 
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“Get in!” he said, in a voice that set 
me shaking; “or take the consequences. 
Do you hear me? I am no Ferguson, to 
threaten and no more.” 

I dared resist no longer, and I crawled 
in, trembling and praying him not to shut 
me in—not to shut me in. 

“Lie down!” he said, gloating on me 
with cruel eyes, and his hand still in his 
breast. 

I lay down, praying for mercy. 

“On your back! On your back!” he 
continued. “And your hands by your 
sides. So! That is better. Now listen 
to me, Mr. Price, and think on what I say. 
When you want to be laid out for good as 
you are laid out now, when you are ready 
for your coffin and shroud—and the 
worms—then break your promise to me, 
for coffin and shroud and worms will 
be ready. Think of that—think of that 
and of me when the temptation comes, 
And hark you,” he went on, fixing his 
eyes on mine, “you count on it that I 
shall be taken with the others, or escaping 
shall be where you need not fear me? 
Don’t deceive yourself. If a week hence 
I am in prison, take that for a sign, and 
please yourself. But if I am free, obey, 
obey—or God help you!” 

I know not how to describe with an 
approach to fidelity the effect which 
words, apparently so simple, had on me; 
or the terror, out of all proportion to 
the means chosen—for he spoke without 
oath, violence, or passion, —into which they 
threw me, and which was very far from 
passing with the sound. I had feared 
Ferguson, but I feared this man a 
hundred times more! And yet I can 
give no reason, save that he spoke quietly; 
and so seemed to mean all and something 
beyond what he said. The plans for de- 
ceiving him, which I had entertained a 
moment before, melted into thinnest air 
while I lay and sweated in my narrow 
berth, not daring to move eye or limb 


until he gave me leave. 
And he, as if he knew how fear of him 
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grew on me under his gaze—or in sheer 
cruelty, I know not which,—kept me there, 
and sat smiling and smiling at me, as 
the devi! may smile at some dead’ man 
passed beyond redemption; kept me 
there God knows how long. But so long, 
and to such purpose, that when he bade 
me rise, and looking closely into my 
face, nodded, and told me I might go— 
nay, later than that, when he had led me 
downstairs and opened the door for me, 
and supported me through it—for in the 
cold air I staggered like a drunken man— 
even then, I say, so heavy was the spell of 
fear laid on me, and such his power, I 
dared not move or stir until he had twice 
—smiling the second time—bidden me 
go. 

“Go, man,” said he, “you are free. 
But remember !” 

CHAPTER XXX. 

Few men are condemned to such an 
ordeal as that through which I had passed ; 
and though some who read this, and are 
as remote from death as the wife, that may 
be any day, and must be one day, is re- 
mote from the young bachelor—though 
some, I say, and in particular those who 
never drew blade in anger in their lives, 
but have done all their fighting in the 
cockpit, may think that I carried it 
poorly, and with none of the front and 
bravado suitable to the occasion, I would 
have them remember the old saying, 
Sutor ne supra crepidam, and ask of a 
scholar only a scholar’s work. I would 
have them remember that in the shadow of 
the scaffold, even a man so gallant by re- 
pute as the Lord Preston of that day, 
stooped to be an evidence; and that in the 
same situation the family pride of Richard 
Hampden availed as little as the reckless 
courage of Monmouth or the effrontery of 
Sir John Fenwick. 

Simpliciter, it is one thing to vapour at 
the Cocoa-tree among wits and beaux, and 
another to take the hazard when the time 
comes ; as no less a person than my Lord 
Bolingbroke discovered, and that no 
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farther back than ’14. I would have 
large talkers to remember this. For my- 
self I am content that I came through the 
trial with my life; and yet, not with so 
much of that either, that anything surer 
than instinct guided my steps thence to 
the Duke’s home in St. James’s Square ; 
where arriving, speechless and helpless, 
it was wonderful I was not put to the 
door. Fortunately, my lord, marvelling 
at my long absence, and mindful, even in 
the turmoil of that evening, of the ser- 
vice I had done him, had given orders in 
my behalf. I was recognised, half dead 
as I was, and taken to the steward’s 
room, and being let blood by a surgeon 
who was called in, was put to bed; all 
who saw me supposing that I was suffer- 
ing from vertigo, or from some injury, 
though no marks of blows could be dis- 
covered. 

That was a night long remembered in 
London. Messengers, attended by files of 


soldiers carrying torches, were every hour 
passing through the streets, searching 


houses and arresting the suspected. From 
mouth to mouth rumours of the conspiracy 
flew abroad ; at nine o’clock it was current 
that the King was wounded; at ten 
that he had been seized; at midnight 
that he was dead. Early in the even- 
ing the drawbridge at the Tower was 
drawn up, and the sentries were doubled ; 
the City gates were closed and guarded ; 
a battalion stood all night under arms at 
Kensington ; the Council was in perpetual 
sitting ; many houses were lighted from 
eve to dawn. Nor since the great panic 
of Beachy Head in ’g90 had London known 
any alarm so deep or widespread. 

If this was so in the City, at 
the Secretary’s residence, whither many 
of the prisoners were brought for ex- 
amination as soon as they were taken, 
the excitement rose to its height. St. 
James’s Square, then unenclosed, was oc- 
cupied all night by successive groups of 
sight-seers, or by persons more nearly in- 
terested in the event. One consequence 


of this was that, with this stir without, 
my case attracted the less notice within ; 
and, unheeded and almost forgotten, I 
was left in peace to sleep off the shock 
and fright I had experienced ; of which the 
severity may be gauged by the fact that 
the afternoon of the next day was well 
advanced before I awoke, and finding my- 
self in bed in a strange room, with cold 
broth and a little wine standing within 
reach, I sat up, and looked round me in 
amazement. ‘The steep slope of the ceil- 
ing towards the window, and the heavy 
flattened eaves which projected over the 
panes, apprised me that I lay under 
the leads of a great house ; but this was 
the extent of my knowledge. However, 
my stomach presently called for food, and 
I took it ; and my head ceasing to swim, I 
began to recall what had happened to me ; 
then rising, and going to the window, I 
recognised the great and fashionable 
Square on which my window looked. At 
that, and the thoughts of what I had gone 
through, and the danger I had escaped, J 
fell to quaking again, and for a moment 
the dizziness returned. But presently, the 
cheerful aspect of the room much aiding 
me, I recovered myself, and dressing, and 
finishing the food, I prepared to descend. 

No need to say that I wondered much 
at all I saw, and particularly at the 
handsome proportions of the staircase ; 
which I descended without seeing any 
person until I reached the landing on 
the first floor. Here, looking timidly over 
the balustrade, I discovered that the buzz 
and hum of voices which I had heard as 
soon as I opened my door came from 
the hall, which appeared to be paved 
with heads. First and nearest to where 
I stood a number of persons whom I took 
to be servants were clustered on the lowest 
steps of the staircase. There, standing as if 
in the boxes of a theatre, they were taken 
up with staring at what went on on the floor 
below ; their attention being particularly 
taken up with a row of eight or nine 
men, who seated on chairs along one side 
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of the hall, seemed to be in the charge of 
a messenger and some tipstaves. These 
were evidently, prisoners awaiting exami- 
nation.» Between them and the stairs 
occupying the floor of the hall, and both 
moving and standing still, was a crowd of 
persons of condition, the greater part, to 
all appearance, clients of the Duke, or 
officers and persons who, having the enfrée 
had stepped in to see the sight. 

I had no eyes, however, for these ; for 
with a beating heart I recognised among 
the dejected prisoners seated along the 
wall, four whom I knew—King, Keyes, 
Cassel, and Ferguson himself; and I had 
anything but a mind to stay to be re- 
cognised in my turn. I was in the act 
of withdrawing, therefore, as quietly as I 
could, when I saw witha kind of shock 
that the prisoner at the end of the row— 
the one nearest to me and farthest from 
the door—was a girl. It needed no 
second glance to tell me that the girl was 
Mary. The light at that inner extremity 
of the hall was waning, and her face, 
always pale and now in shadow, wore 
an aspect of grey depression that, natural 
as jt was under the circumstances, went 
to my heart ; and impressed me deeply 
in proportion as I had always found her 
hard and self-reliant. But moved as I 
was, I dared not linger; since to linger 
might be to be observed. With a light 
foot, therefore, I carried out my first in- 
tention, and, drawing back undiscovered, 
sneaked up the staircase to my room. 

My clue in the circumstances was 


clear. Plainly it was to lie close and 
shun observation until the crisis was 
passed; then by every means in my 


power—saving always the becoming an 
evidence in court, which was too danger- 
ous—to deserve the Duke’s favour ; and 
as to the pledge I had given to Smith, to 
be guided by the future. 

Such a line of conduct was immensely 
favoured by the illness to which I had so 
fortunately succumbed. Once back in my 
bed, I had only to lie there and affect 
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weakness. In a day or two I might 
hope that things would be so far advanced 
that my share in them and knowledge of 
them would go for little; and I, on the 
ground of the personal favour I had done 
his Grace, might keep his favour—yet run 
no risk. 

In fact, nothing could seem 
simple than such a line of conduct; on 
which—the western daylight that still 
lingered in the room, giving my retreat a 
most cheerful aspect—I felt that I had 
every reason to hug myself. After the 
miseries and dangers of the past week I 
was indeed well off. Here, in the remote 
top floor of my lord’s great house in the 
Square, I was as safe as I could be any- 
where in the world. And I knew it. 

But so contrary is human nature, and 
so little subject to the dictations of the 
soundest sense, that I had not lain in my 
bed five minutes, congratulating myself 
on my safety, before the girl, and the 
wretchedness I had read in her face, be- 
gan to trouble me. It was not to be 
denied that she had gone some way to- 
wards saving my life—if she had not 
actually saved it ; and I had a kind of 
feeling for her on that account. True, 
things were greatly altered since we had 
agreed to go to Romford together, ef 
nuptias facere. 1 had got no patron then, 
nor such prospects as I now had, these 
troubles once overpast. But for all that, 
it troubled me to think of her as I had 
seen her, pale and downcast ; and by-and- 
bye I found myself again at the door of 
my room with my hand on the latch. 
Thence I went back, shivering and 
ashamed, and calling myself a fool ; 
and tried, by watching the crowd in 
the Square—but timidly, since even 
at that height I fancied I might be re- 
cognised,—to divert my thoughts; with 
so little success in the end, however, that 
presently I was stealing down the stairs. 

I knew that it was impossible I could 
pass down the main staircase and through 
the servants without being observéd. ButI 


more 
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took it that in such a house there must be 
a backstair ; and coming to the first floor I 
turned along the main corridor leading 
into the heart of the house, and pretty 
quickly found that staircase— which was as 
good as dark—and crept down it still meet- 
ing no one; a thing that surprised me 
until I stood in the long passage on the 
ground floor corresponding with the cor 
ridor above, and found that the door, 
which from its position should cut it off 
from the front hall, was locked. Tanta- 
lised by the murmur of voices in the hall, 
and my proximity, I tried the lock twice ; 
but the second effort only confirming the 
result of the first, I was letting down the 
latch as softly as | could, hoping that I 
should not be detected, when on a sudden 
the door was flung in my face, all the 
noise and heat of the hall burst on me, and 
in the opening appeared a stout flushed 
man, who glared at me as if he would eat 


me. 
‘What are you doing here ?” he cried, 


“when twice I have told you ” Then 
he stopped, seeing who it was, and 
“ Hallo!” he continued in a different and 
more civil tone, “itis you, is it? Are you 
better ?” 

Afterwards I learned that this was Mr. 
Martin, my lord’s house-steward, but at 
the time I knew him only for someone in 
authority ; and I muttered an excuse. 
** Well, come through, now you are here,” 
he continued sharply. ‘“ But the orders 
are strict that this door be kept locked 
while this business is going. You can see 
as well, or better, from the stairs. There, 
those are the men. And a rare set of 
Frenchified devils they look! Charnock 
is with my lord now, and I hope he may 
not blow him up with gunpowder or 
some popish trick.” 

He had scarcely told me this when 
a stir in the body of the hall an- 
nounced a new arrival. Immediately a 
cry was raised of “Room for my Lord 
Marlborough! Room for my Lord Godol- 
phin!” and the press falling to either 
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side out of respect, I had a glimpse of two 
gentlemen in the act of entering ; one, a 
stout and very noble-looking man of florid 
complexion, the other stout also and 
personable, but a trifle smug and solemn. 
The steward had no sooner heard their 
names than in a great fluster he bade me 
keep the door; and pushing himself into 
the throng, he went with immense import- 
ance to receive them. 

So by a strange piece of luck at the 
moment that the check of his presence 
was withdrawn, I found myself standing 
within three feet of the girl; whose seat 
was close to the door. Moreover, the 
movement, by thrusting those who had 
before occupied the floor back upon the 
line of prisoners, had walled us in, as it 
were, from observation. Under these 
circumstances our eyes met ; and I looked 
for a flush of joy and surprise, a cry of 
recognition at least. But though Mary 
started, and for an instant stared at me 
wide-eyed, her gaze fell the next moment, 
and muttering something inaudible, she 
let her chin sink on her breast. 

I did not remember that, supposing I 
had informed, and ignorant of the scene 
which had bound me to the Duke of 
Shrewsbury, she would see nothing surpris- 
ing in my presence in his house; and 


* more deeply wounded by her demeanour 


than I can now believe possible, I bent 
over her. 

“Don’t you know me?” I whispered. 
“* Mary!” 

She shivered, but retained the same 
attitude, her eyes on the floor. 

“Can I do anything for you?” I per- 
sisted. But this time I spoke more coldly; 
her silence began to annoy me. 

She looked up then with a wan smile; 
and, with lips so dry that they scarcely per- 
formed their office, spoke. ‘‘ You can let 
me escape,” she muttered. 

“That is impossible,” I answered 
promptly —to put an end to such notions. 
And then to comfort her, “ Besides, 
what can they do to you?” I continued. 
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“Nothing! You are not a man; and 
they do not burn women for treason now 


Cheer up! 


—unless it is for coining. 
They——” 

“ They will send me to the Compter— 
and whip me,” she muttered, shuddering 
so suddenly and violently that the chair 
creaked under her. And then, “If 
you can get me away,” she continued, 
moistening her lips and speaking with 
her eyes averted, “Well! But if not 
you had better leave me. You do me no 
good,” she added, after a slight pause, 
and with a sob of impatience in her 
voice. 

I knew that it was not unlikely that 
the House of Correction would be her 
fate; a fate that, even to a decent 
woman—and she was a girl!—might be 
less tolerable than death. And I felt 
something of the horror that parched 
her mouth and strained her eyes. ‘The 
hall was growing dark about us, and, 
the throng of persons of all sorts 
who filied it poisoning the air with 
their breathing and the odour of their 
clothes, I experienced an astonishing 
loathing of the confinement and the place. 
I saw this the beginning of the dreary 
road which she had to travel; and my 
heart revolting with the pity of it, I fell 
into a passicn and did a thing I very 
seldom did. I swore. 

But then—heaven knows how I went 
on to the thing I did next ; a thing so un- 
wise and reckless, and in every way unlike 
me! Certainly it was not the mere oppor- 
tunity tempted me— though a chance more 
favourable, the general attention being 
engrossed by the two noblemen, could 
not have been conceived ; yet it was not 
that, I say, for what I did, I did on the 
impulse of the moment, in sheer blind 
terror, not looking to see whether I were 
watched or not. Nor did the impulse 
arise from any further suggestion on the 
girl’s part. In fact, all I remember of it is 
that, in a paroxysm of pity, feeling rather 
than seeing that the people round us 


hid us, I touched the girl’s shoulder, and 
that she looked up with a wild look in her 
eyes—and that that determined me. So 
that without more I unlocked the door in 
a trembling, fumbling sort of manner, and 
passed her through it, and followed her ; 
no one except Cassel, the prisoner who 
sat next her, being the wiser. Had I been 
prudent, or acted under anything but the 
impulse of the moment, I should have let 
her go through, and trusting to herwoman’s 
wits to get her clear of the house, have 
remained on guard myself as if nothing 
had happened. And certainly this would 
have been the safer way, since I could have 
sworn, when challenged, that no one had 
passed through the door. But I had not 
the nerve to think of this or remain; and 
I went with her. 

The thing once done, my first thought, 
and the natural, if foolish, impulse on which 
I acted, was to take her to my room ; hers 
to follow where I led. The passage beyond 
the door was dark, but, taking no thought 
of slip or stumble, ina moment I had her 
up the small staircase which led to the first 
floor, and through the door at the head of 
the flight into.the long corridor which, 
spacious, lofty, and comparatively light— 
in every way unlike the crowded hall 
below,—ran from the well of the great 
staircase into the depths of the house. By 
involving her in this upper part, whence 
escape was impossible, and where pro- 
longed search must inevitably discover 
her, I was really doing a most foolish 
thing. But in the event it mattered noth- 
ing ; for as we reached the corridor, and 
paused to cast a wary glance this way and 
that—I, for my part, shaking like an aspen, 
and I doubt not as white as a sheet,—- 
one footstep rang on the marble floor that 
edged the matting of the passage, and the 
next moment the Duke himself, who had 
issued from a doorway no more than five 
paces away, came plump upon us. 

The surprise was so complete that we 
had no time to move ; and we stood as if 
turned to stone. Yet even then, if I had 
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retained perfect presence of mind, and 
bethought me that he might not know the 
girl, and would deem her one of his 
houséhold—a still-room maid or a seam- 
stress—all might have been well; for 
though he did, in fact, know the girl, 
having questioned her not half an hour 
before, it was on me that his eye alighted ; 
and his first words were proof that he 
neither saw nor suspected anything. 

“Are you better?” he said, pausing 
with the kindness and consideration that 
so well became him—nay, that became no 
other man so well. “I am glad tosee that 
you are about again. We shall want you 
presently. What was it ?” 

And then, if I had answered him at 
once, I have no doubt that he would have 
passed on; but my teeth chattered so 
pitiably that I could only gape at him ; 
and on that, seeing that something was 
wrong, he looked at my companion, and 
recognised her. I saw his eyes grow 
wide with astonishment, and his mouth 
grow stern. Then, “ But what—what, sir, 
is this?” he exclaimed. ‘“ And what do 
you ss 

He said no more, for as he reached that 
word the door beside me opened gently ; 
a man slid round it, looked, saw the 
Duke, and stood, a stifled oath on his 
lips. It was Cassel, his hands shackled. 

At this fresh appearance the Duke’s 
astonishment may be imagined, and 
could scarcely be exceeded. He stared 
at the door as if he questioned who still 
remained behind it, or who might be the 
next to issue from it. Then, seeing, I 
suppose, something whimsical and bizarre 
in the situation—which there certainly 
was, though at the time I was far from 
discerning it,—and being a man who, 
in all circumstances, retained a natural 
dignity, he allowed his features to relax 
into a smile; and, recovering himself 
before any of us, took a tone between 
the grave and ironical. “ Mr. Cassel?” 
he said. ‘Unless I mistake, the gentle- 





man I saw a few minutes ago?” 


“The same,” the conspirator answered 
jauntily; but his anxious eyes, roving 
beside and behind the Duke, belied his 
tone. 

“Then, perhaps,” my lord answered, 
taking out his snuff-box, and tapping it 
with a good-humoured air, “ you will see, 
sir, that your presence here needs ex- 
planation? May I ask how you came 
here ?” 

‘The devil I know or care, your Grace!” 
Cassel answered frankly. ‘‘ Except that 
I came into your house with no goodwill, 
and could I have found the door should 
not have outstayed my welcome.” 

“T believe it,” my lord said drily, “ if 
I believe nothing else. But you have lost 
the throw. And that being so, may I beg 
that you will descend again? I am loth 
to use force in my own house, Mr. Cassel, 
and to call the servants would prejudice 
your case. If you are wise, therefore, I 
think that you will see the wisdom of re- 
turning.” 

“ Have no fear,” the man answered with 
sufficient coolness. ‘“Ishould not have 
come up, but that I saw Square-toes there 
smuggle out the girl; and as no one was 
looking it seemed natural to follow.” 

“Oh !” said the Duke, flashing a glance 
at me that loosened my knee-joints. “ He 
smuggled her out, did he ?” 

“What could he do?” the conspirator 
answered. ‘‘She saved his life yester- 
day.” 

“ Indeed ! ” 

“Ay, did she, when Ferguson would 
have hung him like a dog! And not far 
wrong either! But mum! I am talking. 
And save her or no, I did not think the 
creature had the spunk to do the thing. 
No, I did not.” 

“No?” said my lord, looking at him 
attentively. 

“No; and as for the wench, your 
Grace——” and with the word Cassel 
dropped his voice, ‘‘ she is no more than 
a child. You have enough. It is all 
over. The game is played out. Sacré 
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nom de Dieu, let her go! my lord. Let 
the girl go.” 

The Duke raised his eyebrows, as if he 
did not quite follow the train of the other’s 
thoughts. “I see no girl,” he said. ‘“ Of 
whom are you talking, Mr. Cassel ?” 

I do not know who was more astonished 
at that, Cassel or I. True, the girl was 
gone. A moment before, the Duke’s back 
being half-turned to her, she had slipped 
into a doorway a couple of paces away, 
and there I could even now hear her 
breathing ; but that my lord had failed 
to detect the movement I could no more 
believe than that he had failed to see the 
girl two minutes earlier, when, as clearly 
as I ever saw anything in my life, I had 
seen him examine her features. 

Nevertheless, “I see no girl,” he re- 
peated coolly. “But I see you, Mr. 
Cassel ; and as the alarm may be given at 
any moment, and I do not choose to be 
found with you, I must beg of you to 
descend at once. Do you, sir,” he con- 
tinued, addressing me sharply, “ go with 
him, and when you have taken him back 
to the hall bring me the key of the 
door.” 

“Well, Iam d d!” said Cassel. 

For the first time the Duke betrayed 
signs of anger. “Go, sir”; he said. 
“ And do you ””—this to me—“ bring me 
the key of that door.” 

Cassel turned as if to go; then with 
difficulty lifting his hands to his head he 
took off his hat. ‘My lord,” he said, 
‘you are well called the King of Hearts. 
For a Whig you are a d——d good 
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fellow ! 





CHAPTER XXXII. 

What was preparing, or what my lord 
intended by conduct so extraordinary, I 
had not then time to consider. True I 
got Cassel into the hall again undetected 
—which was of itself a marvel; but when it 
came to taking the key from the lock my 
hand shook so violently with fear and 
excitement that at the first attempt I failed. 
Before I succeeded the steward bustled 


up through the crowd, and seeing what I 
was about, ordered me with some rough- 
ness to desist. 

“Do you want an escape that way?” 
said he, bursting with importance. “Leave 
it to me. Here, hands off, man.” And 
he drew me into the hall and locked the 
door. 

So there I was, fixed as it were in the 
girl’s empty place, with Cassel grinning at 
me on one side and the steward grumbling 
on the other, and the curious throng so 
thick about us that it was impossible for 
me to budge an inch. It amazed me that 
the girl’s absence had not yet been ob- 
served ; but I knew that in no short time 
it must be, and my misery was in pro- 
portion. Presently the moment came. 
“ Hallo!” cried the steward, peeping first 
on one side of me and then on the other. 
“Where is that slut that was here ? ” 

“Tn with your master,” said Cassel 
coolly. 

** But Charnock is with him.” 

“ Well, I suppose he can have two at 
atime if he pleases, Mr. Pudding-head ! 
Thousand devils! Are we going to be 
kept in this crowd all night?” 

The steward sniffed his indignation, but 
the answer satisfied him for the time; and 
the messengers and tipstaves, being en- 
gaged at the farther end of the hall in 
shepherding their prisoners on the side of 
the house door—and being crowded upon 
besides by gentlemen whom they feared 
to offend,—had no notion of what had 
happened or that their tale was not com- 
plete. Someone had lighted a round 
lanthorn that hung in the middle of the 
hall; but the light hanging low, and being 
intercepted by the heads of those before 
us, barely reached the corner in which I 
stood. Still I knew that this was buta 
respite ; and my relief and joy were great 
when a cry of “ Price! Price!” was raised ; 
and “Price! Who is he? His Grace 
wants Price!” passing from lip to lip, the 
steward thrust me forward and called to 
the nearest to make a way for me. This 
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being done I was speedily passed through 
the crowd to a door at the farther side 
of the hall, where, having satisfied two 
servants who stood on guard there that I 
was the man, I was admitted. 

I was not yet out of the wood. I had 
good reason to donbt what the Dike might 
have to say to me. But at least I had 
escaped from the steward whom I had 
begun to regard with a mixture of fear and 
hatred ; and I prepared to face the ordeal 
before me with a courage that now seems 
astonishing. However, for the moment 
my hardihood was not to be proved. The 
room in which I found myself was large 
and lofty, lined for the most part with 
books, and adorned with marble busts 
that gleamed ghostly in the corners, or 
stood out bright and white where the 
radiance of the candles fell upon them. 
In the middle of the dark-hued carpet that 
covered the floor stood a table, littered 
with papers, pens, and books; and this, 
with three ordered chairs, set along the 
farther side of it, had a formidable air. 
But the three persons for whose accom- 
modation the chairs were placed, were 
all on their feet, standing ina group before 
the hearth ; and so deeply engrossed in 
the subject under discussion that, if they 
were aware of my entrance, they took no 
heed of it. 

The Earl of Marlborough, the more 
handsome and courtly of the two noble- 
men whom I had seen go through the 
hall—a man even then of a great and 
splendid presence and address, though 
not what he afterwards became,—was 
speaking, when finding myself unheeded, 
I gathered my wits to listen. “I have 
no right to give advice, your Grace,” he 
said in suave and courtly accents; “but 
I think that you will be ill-advised if you 
pay much attention to what these rogues 
allege—or make it public.” 

“No man will be safe!” urged his com- 
panion. I thought I detected a note of 
anxiety in his voice. 

“ Better hang them out of hand,” re- 
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sponded the Earl blandly. And he took 
snuff and delicately dusted his upper lip. 

“Yet I do not know,” answered the 
Duke, who stood between the two with 
his eyes on the fire and his back towards 
me. “If we go too fast—people may 
say, my lord, that we fear what they may 
disclose.” 

The Earl laughed. “You had little 
gain by Preston,” said he, ‘and you kept 
him long enough.” 

“My Lord Devonshire is anxious to go 
into the matter thoroughly.” 

“Doubtless he has his reasons,” Lord 
Marlborough answered, shrugging his 
shoulders. “The question is—whether 
your Grace has the same?” 

“TI know none why we should zo¢ go 
into it,” the Duke answered in measured 
tones which showed pretty clearly that in 
spite of his good-nature he was not to be 
led blindfold. “They can have nothing 
to say that will reflecton me. And I am 
sure,” he continued, slightly inclining his 
head in courteous fashion, “ that the same 
may be said of Lord Marlborough.” 

“ Cela va sans dire!” answered the Earl 
in a voice so unconstrained and with a 
gesture so easy that if he lied—as some 
have been found to assert—he showed a 
mastery of that art alike amazing and in- 
credible. ‘‘ And of Lord Godolphin also.” 

“By God, yes!” that peer exclaimed, 
in such a hurry to assent that his words 
tumbled over one another. 

“Just so. I say so, my lord,” the Earl 
repeated with a faint ring of scorn in his 
tone; while Lord Godolphin wiped his 
forehead. “ But innocence is no shield 
against calumny, and if these rogues can 
prolong their lives by a lie, do you think 
that they will not tell one? Or ten?” 

“ Ay, by God!” cried Godolphin. 
“Or twenty. I'll lay long odds to 


that.” 

My lord bowed and admitted that it 
was possible. 

**So possible,” Lord Marlborough con- 
tinued, lightly and pleasantly, “that it is 
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not long since your Grace, unless I am 
mistaken, suffered after that very fashion. 
I have no mind to probe your secrets, 
Duke—God forbid! I leave such tasks 
to my Lord Portland! But, unless I am 
in error, when you last left office advantage 
was taken of some”—he paused, raising 
his shoulders, and then with an easy mo- 
tion of his white hands—‘“ some trifling 
indiscretion. It was exaggerated and 
increased tenfold ; and placed in a light 
so false that ”—he paused again to take a 
pinch of snuff from his box—‘‘that for 
a time even the King was induced to 
believe—that my Lord Shrewsbury was 
corresponding with France. An _ idea 
very amusing !” 

The Duke did not answer for a moment ; 
then in a voice that shook a little, “ It is 
an age of false witnesses,” he said. 

“ Precisely,” Lord Marlborough an- 
swered, shrugging his shoulders with charm- 
ing donhomie. “That is what I say. They 
do not greatly hurt you or me. We have 
clear consciences and clean hands ; and 
can defy these ruffians. But the party 
should be considered.” 

“ There is something in that,” said the 
Duke, nodding and speaking in his natural 
tone. 

“And smaller men, as innocent but 
more vulnerable—they too should be con- 
sidered.” 

“ True,” said Lord Godolphin, nodding. 
“True, by God !” 

The Duke assented thoughtfully. ‘I 
will bear it in mind,” he said. “TI think, 
myself, it is a questionable policy.” 

“In any event I am sure that your 
Grace’s prudence will steer the matter toa 
safe issue,” Lord Marlborough answered, 
speaking in his courtliest fashion. “1 
thank Heaven that you hold the seals, and 
not Portland or Auverquerque, who see in 
every Englishman a foe to the King.” 

‘‘T should be sorry to see any but an 
Englishman in the Secretary’s office,” the 
Duke said, with a little heat. 

“And yet—that is what we have to 


expect,” Lord Marlborough answered 
placidly. “But we are detaining your 
Grace. Come, my lord, we must be going. 
I suppose that Sir John is not taken?” 

“Sir John Fenwick ?” 

Yes.” 

‘Tt has not been reported.” 

With that the two noblemen took a 
formal farewell; and the Duke begging 
them to go out by his private door that 
they might avoid the press in the hall, 
they were crossing the room in that direc- 
tion when a sudden hub-bub arose out- 
side anda murmur of alarm. Before they 
had done more than raise their eyebrows, 
asking one another politely what it meant, 
the door beside which I stood was opened, 
and a gentleman came in. He looked 


with a flustered face at the Duke. “Your 
Grace’s pardon,” he said hurriedly. “One 
of the prisoners has escaped !” 
“Escaped!” said the Duke, “Im- 
possible! How?” 
“The woman has somehow slipped 


away. Through the crowd it is believed, 
your Grace. The messenger—— ” 

But at that moment the unfortunate 
official appeared himself in the doorway, 
looking scared out of his life. ‘‘ What is 
this ?” said the Duke sharply. 

The man whimpered. ‘‘’Fore God it 
is not my fault,” he cried. ‘She never 
passed through the door! May I die if 
she did, your Grace.” 

“She may be still in the hall?” 

“We have searched it through and 
through !” the man answered desperately. 
“It remains only to search the house, 
your Grace—with your permission.” 

“What!” the Duke cried, really or 
apparently startled. ‘Why the house?” 

“She must have slipped into the house, 


for she never went out!” the man 
answered doggedly. “She never went 
out !” 


The Duke shrugged his shoulders and 
turned to Lord Marlborough. ‘What do 
you think?” said he. 

The Earl raised his eyebrows. By this 
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time half the concourse in the hall had 
pressed to the doorway, and were staring 
into the room. “Call Martin,” said the 
Duke. “And stand back a little, if you 
please,” he continued haughtily. “ This 
is no public court, but my house, good 
people.” 

It seemed to me—but I, behind the 
door, was in a boundless fright—that the 
steward would never come. He did come 
at last, and pushing his way through the 
crowd, presented himself with a bustling 
confidence that failed to hide his appre- 
hensions. Nor was the Duke’s reception 
of him calculated to set him at his ease. 

“Stand out, man!” ke said harshly, 
and with a nearer approach to the 
tyrannical than I had hitherto seen in a 
man who was the best natured of his 
species. ‘Stand out and answer me, 
and no evasions. Did I not give you an 
order of the strictest character to lock 
the inner door and leave it for nothing, 
and no one—while this business was 
forward.” 

Martin gasped. 
Grace,” he said, “ I——” 

** Answer, fool, what I ask,” the Duke 
cried, cutting him short with the utmost 
“Did I not give you those 


** May it please your 


asperity. 
orders ?” 

The man was astonished, and well- 
nigh terrified. “Yes,” he said. “It is 
true, your Grace.” 

“And did you obey them ?” 

Poor Martin saw with astonishment 
that all the trouble was like to rest on 
his back, and answered as in all prob- 
ability the Duke expected. “I did, your 
Grace,” he said roundly. “I have not 
been an arm’s length from the door, 
nor has it been unlocked. I have the 
key here,” he continued, producing it 
and holding it up. 

“Has anyone passed through the door 
while you have been on guard ?” 

The steward had gone too far to confess 
the truth now, and swore positively and 
repeatedly that no one had passed through 
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the door or could have passed through 
the door; that it was impossible; that the 
door had been locked all the time, and 
the key in his possession ; finally, that if 
the girl had gone through the door she 
must have gone through the key-hole, and 
was a witch. At which some present 
crossed themselves. 

“T am satisfied,” said the Duke, ad- 
dressing the messenger. ‘‘ Doubtless she 
slipped through the crowd. But as you 
are responsible and will have to answer 
for the girl, I would advise you to lose no 
time in searching such of Mr. Ferguson’s 
haunts as are known to you. It is prob- 
able that she will take refuge in one or 
other of them. For my part I will re- 
port the matter as favourably as I can to 
the council. You can go. Lodge the 
others according to the warrants, and 
make no second blunder. See these 
people out, Martin. And for you, my 
lords, I am sorry that this matter has 
detained you.” 

“La fille—ne valait pas beaucoup ?” 
said the Earl curiously. 

“Pas du tout!” my lord answered, 
and, smiling, shrugged his shoulders. 
“Rien!” 

CHAPTER XXXII, 

With the least inclination towards mer- 
riment I must have laughed at the face of 
horror with which Mr. Martin, when he 
went a few minutes later to expel the last 
stragglers, discovered me where I stood, 
trying to efface myself behind the door. 
He dared not speak, for the Duke was 
standing at the table a few paces from 
him; and I would not budge. For- 
tunately I remembered that a still tongue 
was all he need wish; and I laid my 
finger on my lips and nodded to him. 
This a little encouraged him, but not 
much ; and, in his fear of what I might 
let out if I were left alone with his 
master, he was still hesitating in two 
minds whether he should eject me or 
not, when the Duke spoke. 

“Is Price there ?” he said with his face 
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** Who of us is not?” he repeated slowly. 
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averted and his hands busy with the 
papers. “The man I sent for just 
now.” 

“Yes, your Grace,” Martin answered, 
making hideous faces at me. 

“Then leave us. Shut the door.” 

If my lord had spoken the moment that 
was done and we were alone, I think it 
would have relieved me. But he con- 
tinued to search among the papers on 
the table, and left me to sink under the 
weight of the stately room with its ordered 
rows of books, its ticking dial, and the 
mute busts of the great dead. The Duke’s 
cloak lay across a chair, his embroidered 
star glittering on the breast; his sword 
and despatch-box were on another chair ; 
and a thing that I took to be the signet 
gleamed among the papers on the table. 
From the lofty mantelpiece of veined 
marble that, supported by huge rampant 
dogs, towered high above me (the work 
as I learned afterwards of the great Inigo 
Jones) the portrait of a man in armour, 
with a warder in his mailed hand, frowned 
down on me; and the stillness con- 
tinuing unbroken, and all the things 
I saw speaking to me gravely and 
weightily of a world hitherto unknown— 
a world wherein the foot exchanged the 
thick pile of carpets for the sounding 
tread of Parian, and orders were obeyed 
unspoken, and sable-vested servants went 
to and fro at a sign—a world of old tra- 
ditions, old observances, and old customs 
revolving round this man still young,—I 
felt my spirits sink; the distance was 
so great from the sphere I had known. 
Every moment the silence grew more 
oppressive, the ticking of the clock more 
monotonous; it was an immense relief 
to me when the Duke suddenly spoke, 
and addressing me in his ordinary tone, 
‘You can write?” said he. 

“Yes, your Grace.” 

“ Then sit here,” he replied, indicating 
a seat at the end of the table, “and write 
what I shall tell you.” 

And before I could marvel at the ease 
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of the transition I was seated, quietly 
writing ; what, I can no longer remember, 
for it was only the first of many hundred 
papers, of private and public importance, 
which I was privileged to write for his 
signature. My hand shook, and it is 
unlikely that I exhibited much of the 
natural capacity for such work which it 
has been my lot to manifest since ; never- 
theless, his Grace, after glancing over it, 
was pleased to express his satisfaction. 


“You learned to do this with Brome?’”} | 


said he. 

** Yes, your Grace.” 

“Then now,” he continued, seating 
himself—I had risen respectfully,—“ tell 
me what happened to you yesterday.” 

I had no choice but to obey; but before 
I told my story, seeing that he was so 
favourably inclined to me, I spoke out 
what was in my mind; and in the most 
moving terms I conjured him to promise 
me that I should not be forced to be an 
evidence. I would tell him all, I would 
be faithful and true to him, and ask 
nothing better than to be his servant; 
but be an informer in court I dared not. 

“You dare not?” he said, with an odd 
look at me. ‘“ And why not, man?” 

But all I could answer was, “I dare 
not! I am afraid, your Grace.” 

“What? Afraid of these villains?” 
he continued, impatiently. “I tell you, 
we have them: it is they who have to 
fear !” 

But I still clung to my point. I would 
tell; but I would give no evidence; | 
dared not. 

“T am afraid, Mr. Price,” he said at 
last, “‘that you are something of a coward!” 

I answered, grovelling before him, that 
it might be—it might be ; but 

‘* But—who of us is not?” he answered, 
checking himself with a gesture between 
scorn and self-reproof. ‘“‘Do you mean 
that, man?” And he fixed his eyes on 
me as if he would read my mind. “Well, it 
is true. Who of us is not?” he repeated 
slowly ; and turning from me, he began 
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to pace the room, his hands clasped 
behind him, so that before he had made 
a single turn it was easy to see that he 
had forgotten my presence. “ Who of us 
is not afraid—if not of these scoundrels, 
then of the future, of the return, of 
Jacobus ivacundus et ingens, of another 
29th of May? To be safe now and to be 
safe then—who is not thinking of that, 
and living for that, and planning for 
that ?” 

He was silent a while, then with 
something of anger in his voice, “My 
Lord Marlborough, dipped to the lips in 
’88, who shall say that, for all that, he has 
not made his peace? And has good 
reason to urge us to let sleeping dogs lie ? 
And Godolphin ? is it only at Newmarket 
he has hedged—that he says, the less we 
go into this the better? And Sunderland 
who trusts no one and whom no one 
And Leeds — all things for 
power? And Clarendon, once pardoned ? 
And Russell, all temper? Who knows 
what pledges they have given, or are 
giving, or may give? Devonshire— 
Devonshire only has to lose, and stands 
to lose with me. With me!” 

He seemed as he spoke thus to be so 
human, and through the robe of state 
and stateliness in which he lived the 
beating of the poor human heart was so 
plainly visible, that my heart went out to 
him ; and with an eagerness and boldness 
that now surprise me, I spoke to him. 

“ But, your Grace,” I said, “ while the 
King lives all is well. And were any- 
thing to happen to him——” 

“Yes?” said he, staring at me; and no 
little astonished at the interruption. 

“ There is the Princess Anne. She is 
here, she would succeed, and———” 

* And my Lord Marlborough with 
her!” said he, smiling. “Well, it may 
be. But who taught you politics, Mr. 
Price ?” 

“Mr. Brome,” said I, abashed. 
I know, your Grace.” 

“Ha! I keep forgetting,” he answered 


trusts ? 
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gaily, “that I am talking to one of the 
makers of opinion—the formers of taste. 
But there, you shall be no evidence, I 
give you my word. So tell me all you 
know, and what befell you yesterday.” 

I had no desire but to do so—on those 
terms, and one small matter excepted ; 
and not only to do that, but all things 
that could serve him. Nevertheless, and 
though I had high hopes of what I might 
get by his grace and favour, I was far 
from understanding that this was the be- 
ginning of twenty years of faithful labour 
at his side; of a matter of fifteen thousand 
papers written under his eye; of whole 
ledgers made up, of estate-accompts 
balanced and tallies collected ; of many 
winters and summers spent among his 
books, either in the placid shades of 
Eyford or in the stately quiet of St. 
James’s Square. But, though I did not 
foresee all this, I hoped much ; and more 
as, my tale proceeding, my lord’s gener- 
ous emotion became evident. When I 
had done, he said many kind things 
to me on the peril I had escaped; and 
adding to their value by his manner of 
saying them, and by the charm which no 
other so perfectly possessed, he left me at 
last no resource but to quit the room in 
tears. 

Treated thus with a kindness as much 
above my deserts as it was admirable in 
one of his transcendent rank, and assured 
by my lord’s own mouth that hence- 
forth, in gratitude for the service I 
had done him in Ferguson’s room, he 
would provide for me, I should have 
stood, I ought to have stood, in the 
seventh heaven of felicity! But as suffer- 
ing moves unerring on the track of weak- 
ness, and no man enjoys at any moment 
perfect bliss, I had first to iearn the fate 
of the girl whose evasion I had contrived. 
And when a cautious search and questions 
as crafty satisfied me that she had really 
effected her escape from the house— 
probably in a man’s dress, for one of the 
lacqueys complained of the loss of a suit of 

2F 2 
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clothes—I had still a care; and a care 
which gnawed more sharply with every 
hour of ease and safety. 

Needless to say, the one matter on 
which I had been reticent, the one actor 
whose presence on the scene I had not 
disclosed, lay at the bottom of my anxiety. 
Kind in action and generous in intention 
as the Duke had shown himself, his mag- 
nanimity had not availed to oust the terror 
with which Smith’s threats had imbued 
my mind; nor, confessing all else, had I 
brought myself to denounce that villain 
or detail the terms on which he had set 
me free. Though I had the great induce- 
ment to speak which the certainty that 
his arrest would release me presented, even 
this, and the security of the haven in 
which I lay, failed to hearten me to the 
point of hazard, so strong was the hold 
on my fears which this man had com- 
passed, and so complete the slavery to 
which he had reduced my will. 

But though at the time I found it a 
relief to be silent about him this silence 
presently left me to cope with him, and 
with fears sufficiently poignant, which his 
memory awakened : the result being that 
with prospects more favourable and a future 
better assured than I had ever imagined 
could be mine, or than any man of my 
condition had a right to expect, I still 
found this drop of poison in my cup. It 
was not enough that, all things—and my 
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patron—favouring me, I sank easily into 
the position of his privy clerk, that I 
retained that excellent room in which I 
had first been placed, that I found myself 
accepted by the household as a fact—so 
that never a man saved from drowning by 
a strand had a right to praise his fortune 
higher ; it was not enough that, the wind 
from every quarter seeming to abate, 
the prisoners went for trial, and nothing 
said of me, while Ferguson, of whose 
complicity no legal proof could be found, 
lay in prison under the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus, and kept silence; nor 
that a note came from Mary, ostensibly 
from Dunkirk, and without compro- 
mising me informed me of her safety. It 
was not enough, I say, that each and all 
of these things happened beyond my 
hopes ; for in the midst of my prosperity, 
whether I stood writing at my lord’s elbow 
in the stillness of the library or moved 
at ease through the corridor, greeted with 
respect by my fellow-servants, and with 
civility by all, I was haunted by the 
thought and terror of Smith, and by the 
knowledge that at any moment the con- 
spirator might appear to hurl me from this 
paradise. The secrecy which I had main- 
tained about him doubled his power ; even 
as the ease and luxury in which I lived 
presented in darker and fouler colours the 
sordid scenes and perils through which | 
had waded to this eminence. 


{TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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A CHAT WITH MR. G. FRAMPTON, A.R.A. 


BY ROY COMPTON. 


| N that restful portion of the Metropolis 

known as St. John’s Wood, “ Art” 
has long chosen her abiding-place, and 
here Mr. Frampton, the well-known 
sculptor and the most enthusiastic and 
vigorous exponent of the new school of 
sculpture, has made his home. 

His studio lies at the far end of the 
shady garden surrounding his house, and 
reflects, as every artist’s workshop should 
do, the individuality and talent of its 
tenant. 

As I approached the house on the 
strength of having received a genial invita- 
tion from 
Mr. Framp- 
ton to 
come and 
worry him for 
an hour, I found 
the door of the 
spacious and 
well-lighted 
studio inviting- 
ly open, and 
the sculptor 
himself, clad in 
his work-a-day 
blouse, _ busily 
engaged in put- 
ting the finish- 
ing touches to 
a portrait in 
relief, whilst 
photographs of 
the subject were 
liberally dis- 
played on an 
easel-board 
close by. 
In reply to 
my enquiry if 


it was an interesting branch of his work 
he replied : 

“Yes; but one is always somewhat at a 
disadvantage when working from photo- 
graphs only, and to create an ideal concep- 
tion of the man and his characteristics 
from the information obtained from his 
family and friends, to moderate all the 
meaner traits portrayed in the likeness, 
and strengthen the higher ones, is the 
most difficult and ofttimes the least pleas- 
ing work in which to engage, as it admits 
of so little scope for displaying ideality 
or individuality on the part of the 

sculptor.” 
Scatter- 
ed around 
on either 
side were evi- 
dences of the 
speaker’s _ pro- 
fessional skill— 
a goodly num- 
ber of plaster 
models, a bronze 
relief of Charles 
Keene and 
another of Leigh 
Hunt, and 
through an open 
doorway on one 
side I saw yet 
another lofty 
studio where all 
the rough por- 
tion of the work 
—“the pointing 
up”—was 
accom- 
plished or 
in pro- 

cess. 


Mother and Son. 
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a sculptor was whilst strolling one day 
through Westminster Abbey. I was struck 
with the statues and architecture, the old 
monuments and wonderful catacombs. 
They seemed to awaken within me a key- 
note of appreciation of the beautiful.” 

“ And you cultivated it?” 

“Yes. I went to Lambeth Schools and 
worked under Frith, who was and is a won- 
derful master for sculpture. In 1878 I went 
to Paris and studied there awhile, then I 
returned to Lambeth, and later entered the 
Academy Schools. I was very fortunate 
in taking at once a prize of £50 for 
works from the life. In 1888 I gained 
the gold medal with a little group en- 
titled ‘An Act of Mercy.’ ‘There is the 
model of it close by you.” Glancing in 
the direction the artist indicates, I see the 
work, which is most delicate in execution 


= and pathetic in suggestion. 


Silver Panel. ‘ Lyonors.” 


I am afraid my mind at first was not 
so keenly alive to the surroundings or the 
works of art as to the “ Master ” himself. 

Of medium height, broad-shouldered 
and alert, he is a good specimen of a 


courteous, cultivated Englishman. What 
most attracted me was his wonderful 
versatility and self-confidence, and the 
unadulterated sincerity of his handshake, 
which speaks for the man_ himself. 

Ere I left that pleasant studio I had 
discovered that his chief characteristics 
were great individuality of thought and 
absolutely unwearied energy and persever- 
ance. He has risen to the top of his pro- 
fession at thirty-seven years of age, not by 
a mighty leap, but his career has been one 
of steady growth, in which he has fought 
with his own hand every inch of the way. 

Yielding to my request that he would 
not cease to work whilst I satiated my 
curiosity, which prompted me to enquire 
if he came of an artistic race, he replied : 

“Yes, my family have been artists for 
generations. My first idea of becoming 


‘“‘In 1890 I completed the ‘ Angel ot 
Death,’ and for the first and last time ex- 
hibited in Paris. This statue is now in 
the museum at Peckham. And in ’g1,on 
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A CHAT WITH MR. G. FRAMPTON, A.R.A. 


’ 


my return from Paris, I created ‘ Caprice.” 
Perhaps there is no work than this 
last-mentioned which the sculptor has 
modelled more carefully or with greater 


quickly. 
tecture, and think there is nothing like it 
in the world; but Iam afraid many would 
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“Architectural sculpture,” he replies 
“T am extremely fond of archi- 


Mr. George J. Frampton, A.R.A. 


(From the portrait by Solomon J, Solomon, R.A.) 


closeness to nature, or in which he shows 
his complete individuality. 

It is at this stage of our chat that I am 
compelled by the many evidences of his 
versatility of conception to ask what 
branch of his art he most admires. 


differ with my opinion that it is the greatest 


of the sister arts. To meit is wonderful to 
notice how little it is appreciated nowa- 
days, and to contemplate in consequence 
of this want of taste the many great eye- 
sores in the Metropolis. London should 
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be the most beautiful city in the world. 
Why not? All we need is a Minister of 
Fine Art, and then let that man have at his 
back one or two sculptors, painters, and 
architects, who should be the leading men 
in the profession. To my mind the 
sculptor should work in unison with the 
architect. There are innumerable spaces 
in London where 
the ugly might be 
rendered beautiful. 
I would do away 
with the present 
seats along. the 
Embankment and 
replace them by 
carved stone; the 
open space at the 
end of Portland 
Place should be 
decorated with a 
fountain and 
planted round with 
trees. Let us have 
more trees about 
the City. Now 
London is the most 
miserable place in 
the world on a hot 
sunny day. ‘Trees 
could be obtained 
at a small cost, and 
would make a vast 
improvement. Art 
will never flourish 
to any great extent 
here, nor the edu- 
cation of the 
people be an ad- 
vancement towards 
the beautiful till the Government re- 
cognises the need to move in the matter, 
and that to reach ‘the people’ art must 
be carried out to them in their daily 
existence in the open street. It is useless 
to wait for them to seek it locked away 
in museums and art galleries. In France 
and Italy sculpture thrives because as a 
nation the people are proud of the beauty 


Caprice. 
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of their streets. It is always a regret to 
me that all I consider my choicest works 
I have to send abroad, principally to 
Brussels, for sale. Those I show here 
I find only arouse interest amongst my 
brother artists. If sculpture had more 
encouragement from Government we, as 
a race, could very well lead the way.” 

“What is the 
great drawback to 
such an end?” 

““Economy, 
and the fear every- 
one has of being 
or showing any 
individuality in 
his work, for the 
simple reason that 
nearly all public 
works are super- 
vised by a com- 
mittee. When a 
commission is 
given to a sculptor, 
it is after many 
models have been 
submitted, and as 
a rule the choice 
lies with men who 
are excellent in 
their own  pro- 
fessions as mer- 
chants, soldiers, 
clergy, but the 
majority have no 
judgment in sculp- 
ture; their sole 
idea is to erect 
the statue or 
monument to 
‘greatness’ as cheaply and effectively 
as possible, and therefore often a model 
is chosen which means _ absolutely 
nothing from an artistic point of 
view. 

Every memorial should, to my mind, not 
be a carved statue of the man himself, but 
it should embody his life and chief charac- 
teristics. Myself, I always endeavoured 





Silver Panel. ‘‘ Guinevere,” from the series of heroines of the “* Morte d’Arthur.” 
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to reproduce the man’s actual person- 
ality.” 

This I see exemplified in the memorial 
Mr. Frampton is just completing of Mr. 
Charles Mitchell, which is not wanting in 
dignity or individuality. It represents all 
the characteristics, aims, and ambitions of 
the subject. His profession is denoted 
by the two ships, his aims by the orange 
tree which branches upward, whilst on 


but he is willing to admit it should be 
used only under certain conditions and 
circumstances. 

“To come back to yourself and your 
own work,” I suggest. 

“Well, as you know, in 1893 I ex- 
hibited ‘The Mysteriarch,’ and in ’94 
I executed an upright bas-relief, ‘My 
Thoughts are my Children.’ ‘The 
Singing Girl, which was one of my 


Mr. Frampton in his London studio. 
(From a photograph.) 


either side are representations of the 
Church and the Tower and Hall of the 
Aberdeen University he built, surrounded 
below by emblematical figures denoting 
the man’s personal greatness—“ Charity, 
Truth, Energy, and Science ”—and above 
all towers a figure with an olive branch. 
One has only to wander round the 
studio to be aware that Mr. Frampton 
is one of the few artists who have had 
sufficient moral courage to follow in the 
lines of Gibson. He believes in a 
future for the use of colour in sculpture, 


favourites, I sold to a rich Ameri- 
can.” 

Mr. Frampton has but lately completed 
a set of exquisite silver panels represent- 
ing the heroines in the Morte d Arthur for 
Mr. Astor’s dining-hall (some reproduc- 
tions of which appear in this article), and 
has designed a pair of silver panels in 
low relief to decorate a mother-of-pearl 
box. 

To this years Academy, where he 
has become so familiar, he sent a group 
entitled “ Mother and Child,” modelled 
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with boldness and dash. In treatment 
it is curious and decorative, being 
modelled in silver and bronze against 
a plaque of ivory. It is a beautiful 
portrait-bust of his wife tenderly hold- 
ing a little one in her arms. What- 
ever may be said, it is a sincere study, 
and the sculptor has the art of de- 
picting expression and animation to 
which the chisel not often attains. Mr. 
Frampton’s 
originality alone 
has ensured him 
a lasting reputa- 
tion and a fame 
which he will 
maintain with- 
out either sacri- 
ficing his origih- 
ality or his love 
of humanity. 
Indeed, it is 
just this genuine 
love of human- 
ity that consti- 
tutes the chief 
charm of his 
creations. In 
these days of 
over - pampered 
artificiality, 
when the crowd 
is prone to bow 
down to idols 
which are not 
fashioned from 
the cast of 
nature, we need 
teachers such as the subject of this inter- 
view to remind us that even Art life is real, 
and that its various forms of expression 
need not of necessity conflict with com- 
mon experience. We want to see a great 
deal more of a school whose mission 
of interpretation seems to lie round some 
such central fact as may readily be per- 
ceived to form the foundation-stone of 
endeavour in the case of the particular 
artist with whom I had the privilege of 
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Silver Panel. 


“ The 
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holding the conversation whose gist is 
now before my readers. “ Life and its 
chief characteristics” are the richer for his 
portraitures and ideals, for in his work the 
ideal does not suffer, but the real is relieved 
from the work of false conception which 
too numerously overshadows and debases 
much of the present-day work in the 
Art world. 

Before leaving the studio I was per- 
mitted to see 
some enamel 
and silver work 
upon which Mr. 
Frampton was 
engaged, and 
which is one of 
his chief amuse- 
ments after his 
day’s work is 
completed. Al- 
though I found 
it difficult to 
extract from 
him the number 
of hours he de- 
voted to his 
“creations” 
when engaged 
on any parti- 
cularly interest- 
ing subject, he 
frankly admit- 
ted he was lost 
to all sense of 
“time,” and 
whilst one work 
would involve, 


not days, but months, another would 
mean but the concentration of hours. 

Mr. Frampton is a prominent repre- 
sentative of what Mr. Edmund Gosse has 
called ‘“‘ The New Sculpture,” that band 
of energetic and brilliant workers in the 
plastic art which includes Alfred Gilbert, 
R.A., F. W. Pomeroy, G. W. Joy, Onslow 
Ford, and many more. 

Twenty-five years ago the art of sculpture 
in this country was practically. extinct. 


Lady of the Lake.” 
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At the exhibitions of the Royal Academy 
each critic would solemnly lift a hoof to 
give the sculptors their annual kick. “As 
usual, there is nothing of interest in the 
sculpture room,” the legend would run. 
Now, of course, through the enthusiasm 
and courage of the new school, things are 
very different, and British sculpture excites 
both attention and respect, and it is a 
branch of art that is being followed with 
as much success as any other in this 
country. The very difficulties that have 
to be encountered—and sculpture is an 
art that is pursued under enormous diffi- 


culties—tend to keep away all but the 
most worthy and the most resolute. 
The initial difficulties for the sculptor 
as compared with the painter or the author 
may be greater, but there can be small 
question, after all, as to whose is the 
greater gift: that of the man who has the 
sense of the beauty of solid form, the 
feeling for the proportions of height and 
depth and width, together with the power 
to re-create these in marble and bronze ; 
or his who mimics the same, however 
skilfully, with paint and brushes, or de- 
scribes with words, however eloquent. 


Casket in silver and enamels in which the freedom of the Skinners’ Company was presented 
to the Speaker. 


(Designed for the Skinners Company by George Frampton A.R 
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WANDERINGS IN BOOKLAND. 


. ELICITOUS” is scarcely a good 

enough word by which to dis- 
tinguish Mr. Laurence Housman’s A// 
Fellows: Seven Legends of Lower Re- 
demption (Kegan Paul), because these 
“legends” go to make up a book that 
stands out in bold relief from among the 
many that are for ever seeking to im- 
part some new and would-be beautiful 
form to the message of the Spirit. It has 
been well said of Mr. Housman that he is 
his own worst rival, for in A// Fellows we 
find him almost equally tuneful in prose 
and verse. Much of both deserves, nay, 
demands quotation ; but we will content 
ourselves by reproducing the stanzas 
apostrophising a praying-stone:— 

** Amid this grave-strewn, flowerless place 
A dead man prays in stone : 


Worn with the weather, how the face 
Looks like a mask of bone ! 


‘** From praying feet to praying hands 
Prayer will not let him go; 
Still patiently his face withstands 
God's everlasting No. 
** For still to all the plea he gives 
God’s word long since was said ; 
And still the foolish faith outlives 
The mercy which lies dead. 


** The praying-stone wears down to dust, 
And every day that dies 
It proffers, with a piteous trust, 
The prayer that God denies.” 


We were especially delighted with the 
imagery, the reverence, and the quality of 
simplicity that ring through such chaste 
pages of Mr. Housman’s “ message” as 
“The Truce of God” and “The Heart 
of the Sea.” 

“But for this special piece of work,” 
says Mr. Christie Murray of the author of 
Richard Feverel, “ God had first to make 


him a gentleman and then to give him 
genius.” This particularly fine apprecia- 
tion of Mr. George Meredith constitutes, 
in our judgment, the best bit of writing to 
be found in Mr. Murray’s My Contem- 
poraries in Fiction (Chatto). Christie 
Murray—soldier, war correspondent, 
novelist, and journalist—was writing, it 
will be recollected, contemporaneously 
with Dickens and Charles Reade ; hence 
it is only natural that his pages should 
glow with enthusiasm for the schools of 
fiction respectively fostered by this pair. 
It is matter of surprise to us that Mr. 
Murray has omitted reference to Wilkie 
Collins, who must surely also have been 
“contemporary” with the author of Joseph's 
Coat. But then, in the section devoted 
to his younger contemporaries. he 
similarly omits all save the most pzss- 
ing reference to Mr. Rider Haggard, who 
is surely as deserving of inclusion as (say) 
Mr. Clark Russell or Dr. Conan Doyle ? 
But, after allowing for sins of omission 
such as these, the book remains a very 
noteworthy one indeed—something more 
than what the author pluckily claims for 
it when he describes it as “a crusade 
against puffery and hysteria.” 

Even if we cannot allow that Charles 
Reade possessed all those sterling quali- 
ties as master of fiction which are here 
claimed for him, we know well what Mr. 
Murray means when he says that “ Reade 
had a poet’s recognition for the greatness 
of his own time, in narrative 
vigour he has but one rival—Dumas /ére 
—and he is far and away the master of 
that rival in everything but energy” 
(a little ‘‘daring” this, perhaps). Here, 
moreover, his enthusiasm leads Christie 
Murray into a personal reminiscence of 
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Reade—printed as a footnote—of decided 
interest :— 

“IT dedicated to him the second novel 
which left my pen—the third to reach the 
public—and in sending him the volumes 





Iifustration from “ By Stroke of Sword.” 


(By permission of Messrs. Methuen & Co.) 


on the day of issue I wrote what I 
remember as a rather boyish letter, in 
which I was at no pains to disguise my 
admiration for his genius. That admira- 
tion was not then tempered by the 
considerations which are expressed above, 
for they touched me only after many 
years of practice in the art he adorned 


so richly. He answered with a gentle 
and sad courtesy, and concluded with 
these words: ‘It is no discredit in a 
young man to esteem a senior beyond 
his merits.’ I have always thought that 
very graceful and 
felicitous, and now 
that I am _ myself 
grown to be a senior 
Iam more persuaded 
of its charm than 
ever.” 

But if Mr. Murray 
glows in estimating 
Reade and Dickens 
(“no single man ever 
sowed gentleness and 
mercy with so broad 
a sweep” is_ his 
judgment on _ the 
latter), he drops with 
a heavy hand upon 
the claims of Miss 
Marie Corelli and 
of Mr.S. R. Crockett 
—a curiously-assort- 
ed couple, surely— 
to be considered 
great. In his opinion 
of Miss Corelli’s art 
we must confess we 
go with him. “She 
burns to be a social 
reformer. It would 
be unjust to deny 
her ardour. 

Miss Corelli is at 
least quite serious in 
her belief that she is 
a woman of genius. 
She is only very 
faintly touched with doubt when she thinks 
that the people who are laughing at her 
are writhing with envy.” Does not this 
exactly sum up Miss Corelli’s attitude 
towards her critics—ay, and towards her 
readers, too? Mr. Murray rather interest- 
ingly revives Miss Corelli’s emphatic 
denial that in the character of Mavis 
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Clare she drew herself. “ Delicia,” he 
adds, “gets £8,000 for a book. May 


it be delicately hinted that this sum is _ 


only approached in the receipts of one 
living lady-writer, and that the lady- 
writer’s name is ? Wild horses 
shall not drag this pen further.” 

Mr. Christie Murray then turns and 
rends Mr. Crockett, whom he denounces 
(in effect) as out and away the most 
effete of the “ Kail-yard” school—as 
especially inferior to Dr. Macdonald, 
Mr. Barrie, and “Ian Maclaren.” ‘“ Mr. 
Crockett is not only,” we are told, “ not 
a great man, but a rather futile very 
small one.” ‘That is severe enough, one 
would suppose ; but two pages later our 
author is found piling Pelion upon Ossa 
by quoting i” ex/enso a scene from one of 
the stories in Zhe Stickit Minister, with 
this frank comment: ‘‘ Was there ever a 
piece of sentiment cheaper, falser, or 
more tawdry ? Ex pede Hercu- 
lem. This bedrummed and betrumpeted 
man of genius cannot read the A B C 
ab of the human emotions.” In justice 
both to Mr. Crockett and to his out- 
spoken critic and countryman, it should 
be stated that the latter had not read 
Lad’s Love when he wrote quite so 
strongly. 

Space only admits of extended reference 
to Mr. Murray’s appreciations of George 
Meredith and Robert Louis Stevenson— 
the best chapters in the book—albeit, in 
the light of the mixed reception accorded 
to Mr. Hall Caine’s Zhe Christian, it is 
instructive to know that that writer’s 
method is “large and noble.” Christie 
Murray strikes a truer chord when he 
lays it down that from Meredith to Hall 
Caine is from art in cold calm to art in 
stormy fire. We think we render Mr. 
Murray’s meaning better by saying 
that though Meredith is ever intensely 
conscious of se/f, it is of the selves of his 
characters always — and we cordially 
differ from the ruling that Richard 
feverel, and not Diana, is the greatest 
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of Meredith’s books. For no other man 
save Ibsen has been able to make women 
live and breathe in the printed page—as 
distinct from that Stevenson who pleaded 
“*T cannot draw women : they turn to bar- 
maids in my hands.” Now it is notable 
that Christie Murray’s chief claim for 
Stevenson is as a master of exquisite 
English. Asa creative power he assigns 
him to the middle rung of the ladder of 
fame, and adds: ‘The most beautiful 
thing Stevenson has done—to my mind— 
is his epitaph. There are but eight lines 
of it, but I know nothing finer in its 
way— 
‘* Under the wide and starry sky 
Lay me down and let me lie, 
Glad did I live and gladly die, 
And I laid me down with a will! 

This be the verse you grave for me : 

Here he lies where he longed to be : 

Home is the sailor, home from sea, 

And the hunter home from the hill.” 

‘Sleep there, bright heart! In your 
waking hours you would have laughed at 
the exaggerated praises which do you such 
poor service now.” 

It goes without saying that the veteran 
critic-novelist is fired with generous 
eulogy of Kipling. Chapters to be read 
with eagerness are the two-headed 
“ Under French Encouragement,” dealing 
(of course) with Hardy and George 
Moore. Within limits, Mr, Murray is 
harsh towards both, though paying high 
tribute to the genius of Hardy. But is he 
just or right in deeming Mr. Moore’s 
peculiar psychology to have been almost 
wholly Zola-inspired? Should he not 
allow something for the influence of 
Ibsen and Ais school of “decadent ” 
thought (the converse of Zola’s, by the 
way) upon the Pre-Raphaelite mind? 
Mr. Murray passes on to pay pretty 
compliments to the Transatlantic schoo} 
of Mr. Henry James, Mr. Howells, and 
Miss Wilkins, while dealing with the 
former as “a gentleman who has taken a 
little more culture than is good for the 
fibre of his character.” Mark Twain, of 
2G 
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course, he swears by ; but we would have _ have liked—-—But there, the author might 
liked a wee bit more about Sir Walter justly retort that he couldn’t write about 
Besant and something definite about the writings of everybody. An added at- 
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traction of My Con- 
temporaries for the 
reader is the perfect 
English in which it is 
rendered. It might 
advantageously be 
read side by sidewith 
the volume entitled 
My First Book, 
wherein some _ two 
score popular novel- 
ists (including Mr. 
Christie Murray him- 
self and—Miss Cor- 
elli!) have made 
confession regarding 
the fate of their first 
essays in fiction. 

I have left myself 
little space in which 
to deal with Mr. 
Andrew Balfour's 
By Stroke of Sword 
(Methuen), which, 
published — during 
August—hearken to 
this, ye critics—sold 
out the whole of a 
first edition before 
any “notices” of it 
had appeared. Mr. 
Balfour’s book is 
strong, romantic, and 
full to overflowing 
with exciting situa- 
tions. A romance 
called By Right 


James Payn—surely one of the most Sword—ot course by another author and 
charming of the many charming writers another publishing house—has, curiously 
who have been Christie’s Murray’s “‘con- enough, made its appearance since the 
temporaries in fiction.” And we would publication of Mr. Balfour’s book. 
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A WOMANS LOGIC. 


FROM 


“THE WAY TO WIN A WOMAN,” 


A COMEDY IN THREE ACTs. 


BY JEROME K. JEROME, 


DRAMATIS PERSON. 

Harry. A briefless, but 
hopeful. 

MADGE. 
brought up. 

Mrs. CARRUTHERS. 

[Scene I.—Harry’s sitting-room, Brick 
Court, Gray's Inn. An old-fashioned, 
wood-panelled room, shabbily furnished 
Tea-things are laid upon the table. Madge, 
still wearing her hat, kneels before the fire 
with her dress tucked up, toasting a muffin. 
Harry, with his elbow on the mantelpiece, 
stands looking down on her. | 

Harry. I wish I were an artist. 

Mavce. Why? Do you—— (looks 
round room) Where are the others gone 
to? 

Harry. Oh!—Oh,I suppose Dan has 
taken them up to his rooms. 

Mance. They went very quietly. Why 
do you want to be an artist? Find that 
you can’t get up early enough in the 
morning to shave yourself? 

Harry. No,—only that I might sketch 
you as you are now; you don’t know what 
a charming picture you make there. 

(It is growing dark, and the fre throws 
out a light.) 

Mapce. Oh, yes, I do; and how de- 
lightful it is to you to see me playing 
housewife beside your fire! (Looks straight 
at him.) 1 thought of all that when I pro- 
posed to do the muffins (/urning away her 
head and looking at the fire). Do you know 
why I came here this afternoon, Harry ? 

Harry. It's a little difficult to find 
reasons for what you do, Madge (with a 
slight laugh). Not for the pleasure of seeing 
me, of course ? 

Mapcr. (Shakes her head.) For a 


young barrister, 
A young lady who has been properly 


Her mother. 





better reason than that. You talked a 
good deal of nonsense to me last night, 
Harry—more even, than you usually do, 
and it set me thinking—more than / 


usually do. I’ve come to warn you, 
Harry. 
Harry. To warn me? Against what? 
MapGeE. Against a heartless coquette, 


Harry, who takes your love and gives you 
no return for it—against myself ! 

Harry. I gave you my love, Madge. 
It had nothing to do with you. 

Mapce, But it had to do with me, 
Harry, that I tried to win it, I wanted 
you to love me—I tried to make you love 
me—though I knew the end of it for 
you could be only wretchedness. I—I 
liked you, and it flattered my vanity to 
have a clever man at my feet, and I tried 
to keep you there. When I have thought 
that you were slipping away from me, I 
have used every trick and artifice to lure 
you back, and to chain you to me firmer 
than ever. 

Harry. Yes, but, Madge-— 

Mapce. No, no; don’t stop me— 
listen to me. I shall never talk to you 
again as I am talking now. To-morrow I 
shall be my old self, and laugh at all that 
I have said to-day, and act just as before. 
Let me feel that for once I have been true 
to myself and to you—that I have given 
you at least one chance of escaping 
from me. 

Harry. But I don’t want it, Madge. 
It is like offering a man a chance of escap- 
ing from the sunlight, because the sun 
does not care for him. I don’t love you, 
Madge, because I think you are a saint. 
I love you because you are-—yourself. If 
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you were fifty times as heartless as you 
pretend to be, I should not love you any 
the less. Don’t you understand I love 
you—you, with every thought, good or bad, 
that is in that wonderful little head ; you, 
with every whim, with every vanity, with 
every fault you have. You-—just you, 
Madge. 

Mapce. Well, then, love me, Harry, if 
you must, but go away from me. Don’t 
fret your life out, Harry, as the toy of a 
woman who is only laughing at you. 
(Harry steps back as if stabbed. Madge 
follows him and lays her hand on his arm.) 
Can’t you see, Harry, there are two 
Madge Carruthers? The one (with a 
shrug)—well, it’s not my fault if you don’t 
know her. The other thinks of the old 
red-brick house at Charminster, where a 
lonely, uncared-for little girl found sym- 
pathy and love. The dear old more than 
brother Harry, who taught her to spin peg- 
tops ; who always gave her the biggest half 
of his jumbles (/aughs). She doesn’t want 


to see his life spoilt by a shallow flirt. 


Harry. Need it be spoilt, Madge? 
Tell me, do you care for me a little ? 
Mapce. (Snatches her hand away.) No, 
no—and if I did, what use would it be? 
Harry. Of what use, Madge ? 
Mapce. None whatever. My dear 
Harry, do look at this thing practically. I 
am a young lady to whom life on anything 
less than £5,000 a year would be a misery. 
If I had money of my own it might be 
different, but I haven’t ; and as for papa, 
he spends twice his income as it is—or 
rather mamma does—and we’re up to our 
eyes in debt. My only chance is a rich 
husband, and you, Harry, are as poor—as 
the nicest fellows always are (sighs). 
Harry. Yes, but I shall not be poor 
always, Madge. I have brains-——-I have 
energy. And—look at it as practically as 
you like—money is not everything. What 
happiness would your £5,000 a year 
bring you, tied to a man you hated or 
Don’t you think that a hus- 
just a little bit 


despised ? 
band you could care for 
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—might be worth some of the five thou- 
sand? Don’t you think that in the case of 
such a husband, it would be worth while 
putting up with, say, a thousand? Just tu 
begin with. 

Mapcre. My dear Harry, what nonsense 
you talk. How could we live on a thous 
‘sand a year—even if we ever did get it ? 

Harry. There have been cases known 
of people existing on even less. 

MapceE. Yes, in a suburban villa with 
two servants, cold mutton for dinner twice 
a week, and the vicar’s wife for society. 
(With a shudder.) 1 couldn't do it, Harry. 
I love the world too much—its empty 
show, its substantial comforts. I like to 
drive high-stepping horses, to walk on soft 
carpets. I like choice wines and dainty 
foods. Sounds horribly unfeminine to say 
so, doesn’t it? But it’s true. I love the 
uppermost places at feasts. I like to know 
I am the best-dressed woman in a room, 
I love to look at the jewels sparkling 
on my own white arm. I want to be 
flattered, and courted, and admired. I 
want the homage of men, the envy of 
women. I love luxury and power. Rank 
and fashion, and wealth are my gods, 
Harry. What wife should I make for you? 

Harry (passionately). The wife I want, 
Madge. The wife I would give my soul 
to win. I tell you I love you, Madge. I 
don’t ask you to change for me. I will 
change for you. Your gods shall be my 
gods. Your life my life. I will win these 
things for you, Madge. 
little time. You will wait for me a little 
while, Madge? You will do that, Madge? 

Mapce. No. 

Harry. Not even that? 

Mavce. Not even that. It would mean 
torture to you and shame to me. ‘The 
world is not conquered in a day, Harry. 
You would only fret your heart out, poor 
boy, and at the end of it all, I’m afraid 
you'd find—(with a shrug)—that I hadn't 
Let us end it all 


Only give me a 


changed my religion. 
now, Harry, for both our sakes. 
Harry. Answer me this one thing. 
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then, Madge. If I could come to you 
with——No, I won’t ask you that. Only 
tell me this, Madge: you do care for me 
a littlk—as much as you care for any 
other man ? ; 

Mapce. I don’t love you, Harry. I 
don’t think I understand love ; but—(dz/- 
ting her hand in his)—1 do like you—you 
dear old loyal boy—better than any other 
man in the whole world. No, no; I don’t 
mean that, I—— 

Harry. You did mean it, Madge. [’li 


win you yet, in spite of —— 
(Knock heard. Enter Mrs. Carruthers.) 


[Scene II. Zhe hall at the Carruthers’ 
country house. A low gallery runs across 
the back leading down into the hall by a 
hight of shallow stairs. | 

(Madge and Mrs. Carruthers enter the 
gallery. Harry crosses to meet them.) 

Harry. Ah, here you are at last! I’ve 
been waiting for you ! 

MADGE (leaning over the gallery rail, and 
stretching out her hand to him, which he 
fakes.) It’s the right thing for you to do. 
How are you?—Are you going, mamma ! 

Mrs. CARRUTHERS. Yes, I shall be 
back in a minute, my dear! (Goes out.) 

MavcE (looking after her in astonish- 
ment). Fancy mamma going away and 
leaving us alone together! Have you 
been bewitching her ? 

Harry (/aughs). Oh, perhaps my fairy 
godmamma has turned up at last! (//e 
is gazing up into her face as she bends over 
him). “My sky’s horizon is her dusky 
hair !” 

Mapce. A very limited sky. How 
dare you be alive and well when you 
haven’t seen me for nearly six months ? 

Harry. ‘That’s what I want to ex- 
plain! Won’t you step down ? 

Mapce. I shan’t listen to nonsense, 
you know—(coming down)—you'll have to 
——(on the stairs she stops and looks at him 
critically in thelamplight.) "arry, there’s 
an air of blatant prosperity about you ! 
There's a cut about that coat suggestive 
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of Savile Row. Harry, I believe you’ve 
had a brief ! 

(She is standing on the bottom stair and 
he leans over the balustrade and talks to 
her.) 

Harry. One or two strange things 
have happened since our last interview— 
Io you remember it ? 

Mapce. Oar last interview ? 

Harry. Up in my chambers, just 
before you went away! 

Mapce. Oh, yes; we toasted muffins, 
and mamma caught us! 

Harry. Yes, and do you remember 
that talk we had together just before she 
—caught us ? 

Mapce. That talk?—let me think. 
We've had so many taiks together, Harry ! 

Harry. This was rather a serious 
talk. We discussed the financial side of 
matrimony. 

Mance (at this point the truth strikes 
home to her—the reason for all that has 
seemed odd —her manner completely changes.) 
Oh, yes, I recollect. 

Harry. We discussed the matter very 
practically, and, in the course of the 
argument, you stated that you were a 
young lady to whom life on anything 
less than £5,000 a year would be in- 
tolerable, thereby implying that life on 
£5,000 a year would be, at all events, 
tolerable. Well, curiously enough—— 

MAvGE (turns and faces him, speaking 
with quiet deliberation). Vell, curiously 
enough you are ready now with that exact 
price in your pocket. 

Harry. We won't put it like that. 
But £5,000 a year is my income now. 
It cannot grow less. It stands every 
chance of growing more—very consider- 
ably more. Shall we 

MADGE (interrupting him as before). 
Shall we complete the sale and purchase 
upon the terms suggested? I believe that 
is the phraseology employed in these cases 
of barter, is it not ? 

Harry. You are offended with me, 
Madge! Perhaps I have put things the 
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wrong way round a bit. I didn’t want 
you to think I'd only got the old nonsense 
to tell you—of course you know I love 
you—ever since-—— 

MADGE (stopping him with interjection a7 
scorn). Idon’tthink we'll bring sentiment 
into this matter, Harry. 
mistake, isn’t it, mixing sentiment and 
business? You offer me £5,000 a year. 
It’s a very fair offer, I dare say, consider- 
ing the present state of the market. I 
must beg to decline it. 

(Sweeps past him. He seizes her arm 
and stays her.) 

Harry. What’s wrong with the offer? 
Who taught me that the way to woo a 
woman was with both hands full of gold? 
Who taught me to whisper in a woman’s 
ear a tale of wealth first and a tale of love 
afterwards ? Who taught me that marriage 
was a market? I brought you my love, 
my heart, my very soul, and you laughed 
at me! Now, I bring you the one thing 


you’ve taught me is needful — money. 


I’ve more now than this man Neal, and 
mine’s growing. , Ask them in the City, 
and they’ll tell you that I’m a smart man 
of business who has begun well and will 
do better. Ask them at the Bar, and 
they will tell you I’m a rising man with 
the road to rank and fame open before 


It’s always a, 
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him. Come to me, Madge, and you shall 
have all your heart’s desire. Rank and 
Fashion and Wealth are your gods, you 
say! Well, they are my gods now. Put 
your hand in mine and we will go through 
life together, worshipping them. Come, 
what is there to divide us now? I love 
you from the sole of your foot to the crown 
of your head. I ache for the touch of 
you. (Drawing nearer.) And you love 
me---I know it—I feel it. It’s not a very 
exalted love, perhaps, but it’s good enough 
for us. Come, what is there to stand 
between us now? (//e draws her to him, 
she half resisting, half yielding, and holds 
her to him, kissing her passionately. FH 
releases her, and they stand apart, looking 
at each other.) Shall it be? 

MADGE (speaking low and hard). Yes, 
if you like! You know what I am! I 
laughed at your love. You bring me my 
price and I’m yours—you know me—and 
you want me. Don’t let there be any 
misunderstanding ! 

Harry. I want you! 

MapbcE. Kiss me! 
another ! 

(She goes slowly up the stairs, never 
looking at him. He stands watching her. 
Then he turns, and crossing to fire, stands 
gazing into tt.) 


We're fit for one 
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EARLY MARRIAGES—SHOULD THEY BE ENCOURAGED OR 
ABOLISHED? 


LADY JEUNE, EMMIE AVERY KEDDELL, FRED WHISHAW, ELLA HEPWORTH-DIXON, 
G, B. BURGIN, AIMEE BERINGER (MRS. OSCAR BERINGER), BENNETT COLL, FLORENCE 
HAYWARD, MARY L. PENDERED, PERCY CROSS STANDING, AND MISS BRADDON, 


“ What a mistake it is to let a girl marry too early, for she loses so 
much of the pleasures of youth and sacrifices altogether the Lady Jeune thinks 
happiest part of her girlhood the first few years when she is ableto go the woman should 
out, make friends, and generally learn something of life and gain 0t wait. 
the experience which is of inestimable value to every woman.” 
This is the general criticism which an early engagement calls forth. While there is 
some truth in part of the statement, there is also a great amount of false generalisa- 
tion. No doubt a girl does miss the amusement and freedom which she would other- 
wise enjoy, and she may also lose some of the experience of the world which two or 
three years of mixing in society would no doubt give her, and which teaches women 
more than any other that secret of compromise which is the foundation of a happy 
existence. But, on the other hand, a girl is as likely to make a happy marriage by 
marrying before her tastes and wishes are formed; she will more readily conform 
to the life of the man she chooses, and more possibly make a better wife, basing 
her life and enjoyments on those he prefers. A great deal of the friction which always 
arises when two people come together with thoroughly formed tastes and ideas is 
avoided, and though possibly the husband may dominate her life she will be none the 
less happy. When a girl marries very young it is better that her husband should be 
some years older than she. A boy-and-girl marriage, though ideally delightful, is 
always an experiment. Neither know their own mind, and there is no time when 
characters change and form as they do from twenty to thirty, and a woman, however 
young, is always older than a man. It is, of course, ridiculous to generalise, as every 
man and woman is different, but the marriage which always seems to hold out the 
best promise of happiness is that where a man is thirty and a woman some ten years 
younger. The man has had his experience of life, and is thankful for the rest and 
happiness which the love of a good woman brings him ; he is oid enough to guide her 
and mould her life, still young enough to understand many of the difficulties and pro- 
blems which married life opens to her ; and he is not too old to misunderstand or deny 
her the innocent amusement which every young woman enjoys, and which is natural 
and harmless. 

* * * * * 


_ Should they be abolished? I think not—for here again it is the 
individual that must suffer for the many. Look around youandsee Emmie Avery 
the many men and women married in their early youth. Who shall Keddell would 

- , : : encourage and 
say that they do not live side by side with contentment—who shall polish them. 
dare say they are mistaken—that any given circumstance could have 
made these the happier? Shall we measure their happiness by the quality and quantity 
of that which would go to the making of yours and mine? Is not youth the time when 
men and women fit themselves the more easily into life’s corners, when they mould and 
fashion themselves one to the other, when they start with smaller expectations from 
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the marriage state, and so, as the years pass, grow daily less in danger of finding out 
some of the many things it might have held? To the young man and woman 
marriage is based upon a mild, mutual love—the desire to build homes of one’s own, 
to be an individual householder, rather than remain a household individual, 
Common interests, common ties, bind and keep where higher ideals, more passionate 
love, would bend—and ofteritimes break—from its very intensity. Surely youth 
to-day is the binding together of heart and body, oblivious of aught outside self. 

It is marriage, when-experience and the long years have taught us Life’s songs 
and sorrows, that is the blending togethet uf soul unto soul, of the suitability of heart, 
mind, and purpose ; and if we gain much from those ties we forge in later life, we 
also lose much. We can never be children amongst our children ; we lose that joy 
in our children’s children, for it is become our time to die. 

It is to the individual that these early marriages often bring ruin and desolation, 
but then, is not that the fault of the individual rather than of the system, where men 
and women take upon themselves not only duties and responsibilities of which they 
realise nothing, but link themselves to human beings with whom they have absolutely 
nothing in common ? 

It may be the man—his intellect, his sphere in the world growing larger —who one 
day looks upon the woman of his choice and finds he has outstripped her in the race. 
Witehood and motherhood too often bring out the depths that have lain hidden in 
some woman’s soul, and she, too, awakes to the fact that there is much within herself 
not understood by that other self. I think these men and women make the best of 
it, and they are individuals set in the midst of perfectly happy, calmly-contented 
folk, who, however much they may strain after time and place, having made their 
choice and built their nests, may add thereto and embellish, but still the foundation 
remaineth the same, unaltered vy any change of circumstance or time. 

And however much one may sorrow for the individual who misses his or her way, 
it is for the great majority that our laws are made (is it not the great majority who 
keep them ?); and so let us not, from any pessimistic view, seek to abolish aught that 
is good to the many, that proves an incentive to men to build homes for their wives 
and children, and that enables the world of women to build up the souls of little 
children “ in perfect balance, and in noble and beautiful forms.” 


« * * * * 


This isa matter, dear Mr. Editor, which should surely be decided 
Fred Whishaw _ by experts, of whom I do not claim to be one. I contracted my 
evades the first marriage, it is true, at the comparatively early age of eight years, 
question. ‘ . . - : ‘ 
allying myself to a very charming bride of seven with the aid ofa 
curtain-ring and a small sister robed in a night-gown, who kindly performed the rite 
for us in default of a better parson. But, alas! public opinion was unanimous in pro- 
nouncing that this marriage “‘did not count.” It was annulled, and my beautiful girl 
married —in the fulness of time—another fellow ; hence I am not qualified to discuss 
the question from the standpoint of personal experience. However, I have made en- 
quiries as to the opinions of others, and you shall have the benefit of a selection of 
these. 

I first asked a pretty girl—young, romantic, charming—what she thought of the 
matter. Quoth she, “Oh! let them marry as early as ever they like; there is nothing 
in the world so beautiful as young love!” “ Besides,” added her sister, “ the earlier a 
girl gets hold of a man the better chance she has of making a good husband of him!” 
‘At home,” volunteered a young German student, “ we have a very goodrule. The girl 
may be any age, but the man should be just twice as old as she, less ten years. Thus 
if the girl is eighteen the man should be 18 x 2 = 36 — 10 = 26.” “ But what ifa 
girl of fifty-seven should desire to taste the sweets of matrimony?” I hazarded. “She 
would have to find a sportsman of 114 — 10 = 104.” 

The student gave me a look which very quickly silenced my frivolity, for it 
breathed of wars and rumours of wars, of rapier-swords, and of slashes across the face 
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(he had several scars), and so on—you have to look out with these German students. 
Next I put the question to a lady of maturer years, one who “works a district ” and 
knows au fond the poor and the seamy side of a life of poverty and want. This good 
woman, whose opinion I value, holds that early marriage spells misery and crime, and 
extra pennies swelling already redundant poor-rates ; in short, according to her ex- 
perience, there is not a solitary word to be said in favour of early marriages, at any rate 
among the poor. 

My uncle, who is an old bachelor, and from whom I expected an interesting and 
probably explosive pronouncement upon the question, asked why the—I forget what 
—you wanted such a question answered before you had secured your base, or, in other 
words, before you had enquired whether azy matriages, early or late, were desirable. 
“Tell the fellow,” he concluded, “we don’t want the whole place converted into a con- 
demned rabbit-warren!” I conclude that my uncle is averse to early marriages. 

My young brother was funny. He misunderstood the question, imagining that the 
word “early ” referred to the time of day, and he declared that he wouldn’t get up to 
be married before nine a.m. “for the best blooming bride that breathed.” Rude, 
but alliterative, is young Thomas. 

As for myself, if you wi// have an opinion out of me, dear Mr. Editor, I would 
humbly suggest to those contemplating matrimony, “Wait a good time, and when you 
have done that, wait a bit longer.” 

~ * * * . 


When Master Richard Feverel insisted on running off with his 
golden-haired Lucy, putting the cap on his folly by binding her in Ella Hepworth- 
honourable marriage, there was a concensus of opinion in his family, = noggin 4 
headed by his father and his cousin Adrian, and strengthened by an pera cng 
aunt with marriageable daughters, that he was a young fool for his 
pains. The wisdom of the ages will have it that a young man of spirit will surely sow 
his wild oats, and that this species of agriculture is better performed before marriage than 
after. But this theory, as we shall see, affects only a class. The lad of spiritw ho 
must not be tied too early is chiefly a lad who is heir to a fat estate. The hind at 
Richard Feverel’s park-gates might have married at nineteen, and there would have 
been no one to say him nay—your hind, indeed, is not supposed to have any wild oats 
which require sowing. They are chiefly, it would seem, a question of income, rather 
—as one might suppose—than an irresistible affair of temperament. 

Marriage, it is true, among the lower classes, is held in esteem as a kind of cheap 
insurance against the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune. The hind marries 
young in order not only to procure, without wages, a cook, laundress, seamstress, char- 
woman, and nurse, but to raise a numerous progeny, some of whom, at least, will be 
in a position to support him in his old age. ‘This amiable optimism is the secret of 
early marriages among the poor. A quiverful, indeed, is not so much a source of pride 
= joy to the stolid Anglo-Saxon as a kind of protection against the abhorred work- 

ouse. 

Why, then, should we discourage early marriage among the only class that does—to 
any great extent—take to themselves wives before they are twenty ? Small necd, indeed, 
to prate against precocious wedlock to those young bloods of forty who frequent the 
clubs of Pall Mall. They may or may not, when they are nearing fifty, fling the hand- 
kerchief to some charming girl of nineteen, always provided that her beauty is substan- 
tially backed by a fortune in Consols. 

. * * * * 


The early marriage fer se is as bad a habit ds early rising : 
much discomfort attaches to hoth. The younger a man, the more Burgin'citeth 
he desires to be married. Hitherto, the workings of his gigantic the quaint custom 
intellect have not been properly understood by his family and f Zulus. 
friends. They have the impertinence to sneer at his pretensions. 
He must find someone in whom to confide, so he selects some girl with what a well- 
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known writer calls “‘a slack-baked mouth.” She understands him—thoroughly. In 
the lower classes the young couple indulge in a solemn ritual which is known as 
“walking out”; in the upper they meet occasionally. With regard to the lower 
classes, it is somewhat fatuous to ask whether early marriages should be abolished ; 
they so very often are, but——-! In the upper classes, when people are tired 
of une another, Sir Francis Jeune sits in judgment and parts the foolish young 
people. 

But, after all, there is a charm in early marriage ‘when the heart is young,” and 
every anserous biped upon the village green (see Kingsley) is, to the eye of youth, 
what, “in short,” said Mr. Micawber, “I may, in confidence, describe as a large 
aquatic fowl with very long neck and—eh—graceful movements ; in other words, a 
swan.” It is all very charming and pathetic. The aged rector blesses the poor young 
couple with trembling accents (the young couple bless him afterwards in tones the 
reverse of trembling). They put the family plate (two spoons and a candlestick) into 
their bundles, and, hand-in-hand, fare forth across the fields, moving to the music of 
happy larks, in order to make a short cut to the highway on the other side. By 
and by they come to the dusty highway; later on it rains and the dust turns to 
mud. They become travel-stained, mud-bedraggled ; and there is no more youth in 
them. But—they are married! ‘There is no getting away from each other. An 
invisible but weighty chain binds them fast. If they are brave-hearted young people 
they sometimes cover the chain with flowers, hug it to their bosoms, and “ make 
believe” until the poor pretence becomes a reality. ‘That is the early marriage 
which I would not abolish. The early marriages of the rickety blindworms of 
the slums I would discourage very effectually, for many reasons unfit for ears 
polite. 

I am informed that no Zulu is allowed to marry until he is forty ; then, if he 
hasn’t distinguished himself in any way, he is made to marry. ‘Thus it would seem 
that savages look upon matrimony as a chastening influence which should gently lead 
a man to repentance. In the course of my daily peregrinations I meet many men who 
are married but who are not yet forty. 


* * * * * 


At first sight the spectacle of two guileless young beings bray 
Mrs. Oscar ing the storms and joys of life side by side seems to give promise 
the offi should be of happy comradeship. — ' 
a woman. But on nearer acquaintance these youthful unions often fail- 
lamentably. 

This failure is less often due to intrinsic faults on the part of the boy-husband and 
the girl-wife than to a mutual lack of qualities which are obviously outside the range 
of immaturity. 

Youth is a very charming and enviable possession, but none will deny that it is 
imperious, exacting, and egotistic. 

Moreover, the attraction, irresistible and all-absorbing as it may be, between a girl 
still in her teens and a boy who has not reached five-and-twenty is of necessity ephemeral 
and superficial in its nature, and but little calculated to stand the friction of the everyday 
cares and worries which fall to the lot of every little community of two which braves 
the world together. And here, I think, the question of ways and means steps in and 
largely influences the prospects of happiness of a youthful pair. Given, we will say, 
a young man of the upper classes, with hereditary possessions and a name which he 
desires to transmit in vigorous succession, and a girl of equal birth and corresponding 
youth, genuinely in love with each other, and the outlook is a very sunny one. As the 
bearer of his name and the probable mother of his heir, the wife of such a man finds 
a ready-made halo and a haven which ensure her against the disillusion which lurks 
beside the hearthstone where it is necessary to count the pieces of coal still remaining 
in the fuel-box before replenishing the fire. 
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But take the girl-wife of a struggling professional man. What a hard fight lies before 
her! The first struggle which faces her is the due recognition of the relative supremacy 
of husband and baby—or babies, as the case may be. This is a rock upon which the 
happiness of many a young husband and wife of the middle classes has foundered. 
With a mistaken zeal, born, in many cases, of the devotion rendered necessary by 
lack of means to pay for what Americans call “hired help,” the girl-wife bores 
her boy-husband, who comes home worn out, and it may be depressed, by the 
heat and toil of the day, to the verge of despair by a flood of baby-talk and baby- 
worship. 

It takes a girl a little time to realise that the boy’s life is differently balanced to her 
own. She has not learnt that all the little details which seem to her of paramount 
and vital interest,and, in the absence of means, are so in all sober truth, seem to him, 
fatigued by the greater struggle to obtain them, superfluous and tiresome. 

Their mutual anxieties react each upon the other, and induce irritability, and, on 
the husband’s side, a desire to escape into an untroubled and higher mental atmo- 
sphere. The personal disillusionment which follows upon the cessation by the young 
wife, harried and worn out by petty economies and petty cares, of her endeavour 
to retain her husband’s admiration, is also often lost sight of by the young creature 
who is staggering along, immature in mind and body, under a burthen beyond her 
strength. 

Who can expect the boy-husband, also tried to his utmost strength by the task 
of providing for responsibilities of which he had probably not recognised the weight 
until they were inevitable, to exercise the patience, the indulgence, the protection 
required by his girl-wife in these the early days of their voyage together ? 

There is also another vital question which faces a young husband and wife of the 
middle and professional classes. How often does the mental development of a man 
stride onward by leaps and bounds, leaving him, say five or ten years later, with 
different tastes, sympathies, and requirements. Unless in very exceptional cases, 
how is it possible for the woman, absorbed by the daily cares contingent upon pre- 
carious means, to keep alongside, mentally and socially, of the man who, as a boy, 
worshipped her as a divinity ? 

To my mind, thirty or thirty-five is the earliest age at which a man can really 
be depended upon for knowing the particular type of woman with whom it is possible 
for him to pass the remainder of his life in the companionship and happiness afforded 
by a true union. 

On the woman's side, my point is that she should not marry until she 7s one. 
This, leaving full time for a girlhood—a delightful period which no woman should be 
deprived of,—should bring her to, say, twenty-five. If by that time she is not a woman 
——well, I am afraid we must give up all hope of her, and relegate her tothe ranks of her 
surplus 400,000 sisters. 


* * * * * 


How do you propose to abolish them? The thing is impossible. 
Three courses, nowadays, are open to virility and maidenhood ; Bennett Coll 
they may coalesce under the solemn benediction of the Church; they *P/ains that they 
pis gy : ; : . are a question 
may resort to the Civil Registrar ; they may dispense with either o¢ dollars, 
by adopting the Hill-top method. “ Marriage” has become a 
synonym for many things : it means this to the Archbishop of Canterbury, that to the 
Registrar-General, and t’other to the Modern Illuminati. There be those who hold 
that the ancient law-definition, Consensus, non concubjtus, facit matrimonium, applies to 
general and not only particular cases. Consent is everything ; what need, therefore, 
for the middleman ? 
Nevertheless, English virility, as a rule, regards consent merely as the preliminary 
to some authorised condition of matrimony; it is, in fact, nothing more than 
betrothal. For this reason, the more juvenile Love’s young dream the greater its 
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unselfishness. Consciously or unconsciously, the youthful lover is loyal to the 
principle— 
* This love is of the heart, the mind, the brain, 

That makes the sequel pure ; but some of us 

Beginning at the sequel know no more.” 
Consequently early marriage becomes a question of dollars —mainly ; hence the vigor 
ous kick administered to some inoffensive article of furniture when the young lover 
meditates upon the question of ways and means. It is a disgusting fact that Love in a 
cottage should require bread and butter. Down in Lancashire you may find brides of 
fifteen or sixteen attached to bridegrooms of a similar age ; but the results are dis- 
astrous. The children are brought up by neighbours, the marriage contract is often a 
mere business arrangement, and the mother frequently dies before she has reached thirty. 
If she lingers beyond this period, she wants to die and be done with a bad job. In 
these instances I should certainly cast my vote against early marriages if it would have 
the slightest effect. 

They manage these things better in Devon. The “maid” is brought up to house- 
wifery, including dairy-work, pig-keeping, poultry-culture, and other branches of home 
industry. Meanwhile, the “chap” who aspires to her hand is safely articled to farmer 
or blacksmith, and must not go a-roving. Is twenty-one an age too early for 
marriage ? Perhaps ; the physical framework of man and woman is not to be lightly 
regarded, unless the children are to suffer, The question of the children seems to me 
the most important point in the problem. 


. * * +o . 


I have a vague recollection of someone, some time ago, asking 
Florence Hayward if marriage was a failure. I do not remember who asked, but I do 
petra = recall that everybody answered it ; I also recollect that the answers 
— made one fact evident—that no one was really competent to dis- 
cuss, much less to answer, the question. Not because it was un- 
answerable, but because everyone was necessarily prejudiced one way or the other. 
Everyone who took part in the discussion either was married or was not, and these 
simple facts seetned to bias everyone’s judgment, sometimes one way, sometimes the 
other. Even the widows and widowers and divorced people seemed unable to free 
their judgment sufficiently to speak impartially in the matter, so that it is even yet un 
decided whether marriage is a failure or only a farce. ‘This same inability to judge 
what is, or may be, or even may have been, a personal question, from any but a per- 
sonal standpoint, handicaps us almost as heavily in deciding whether or not early 
marriages should be abolished. All of us either are young or have been ; those of us 
who are so will certainly wish to retain the right of marrying when it suits us. Those 
who are not young but who married young will as certainly wish to uphold practice by 
theory ; and those of us who are neither young nor married—but I forgot ! there are 
notany such. Bya merciful dispensation of the English language everyone who is not 
married is “ young.” 
But the most appreciative good derived from early marriage is that it tends to put 
a stop to that special form of mental activity which used to be called conceit, but which 
we have promoted to the title of self-analysis. I have never known a woman, nor, on 
second thoughts, a man either, who had not married young, who did not refer to their 
early loves with a very certain amount of condescension. Not but what the early loves 
were all very well indeed in the early days ; in fact, much above the average of other 
people’s early loves. But it is clear to him who is speaking to you, and he conveys It 
clearly to you, that as time has gone on he has developed—that word “ developed ” is a 
great convenience to the mock-modest—far beyond the utmost that would have 
been possible to the early love aforementioned. If they had married, what a 
misery, what a life-handicap, it would have been to—well, to him who is speaking to 
ou ! 
4 I have heard that about two hundred times in my life ; not being very old, I ex 
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pect to hear it about four hundred times more, and it is always the same story. The 
one who is telling the demi-nuisance has always developed, while the early love re- 
mained obligingly stationary—a sort of human mile-post from whom he who is speak- 
ing to you may measure how very far he has travelled. 

But I have almost never heard any of that sort of thing from people who had married 
early—that is, of course, if they had married each other early. In the first place, a 
man and woman who marry young develop, or fail to develop, together. ‘They are two 
aéronauts in a balloon, moving at such an exactly equal rate that the only way they 
can tell that they are moving at all is by looking over the edge—a dangerous proceeding, 
by the way. 

In the second place, if one develops more than the other, neither one is apt to go 
about announcing it. Whatever their relative attitudes are, they accommodate them- 
selves with a flexibility that belongs only to youth. When the supply of flexibility and 
accommodation gives out—well, they seem to realise, more than older-marrying couples, 
that in marrying they undertook a lifelong endorsement of their original judgment, and 
that the less either of them say to call that judgment into question the better. 


Sd * + * * 


Early marriage is good for man. He is sure to fall into bad 
habits if he doesn’t marry himself in good time. This is the nature Mary L. Pendered 
of the creature. But early marriage is not at all good for woman. poaeewnal } oe ahond m 
She is an artificial product, and does not force herself to discover per for woman. 
that she is a woman until she has been “out” some little while 
and is well into the twenties. Many women never find themselves. Man, on the 
other hand, is a perfectly natural thing and knows what he is, often before he leaves 
school. 

We hear a great deal nowadays about the equality of the sexes, and if this equality 
could be firmly established questions like the one under discussion might be more 
easily settled. It is just the obvious inequality that upsets all nice calculations. 
If the boy and girl were similar beings (as they might possibly become under 
the same training and regulations) there would be some chance of arriving at a 
cut-and-dried conclusion. As they are not, the pendulum of opinion must continue to 
swing. 

1 have only one suggestion to offer: Compulsory marriage for men before the 
age of twenty-five and prohibition of it for women under that age. It is true this 
would disturb the social beehive, as it would run counter to the Immortal Bard’s well- 
known dictum, “ Still let the woman take an elder than herself,” and outrage good old 
tradition, upon which we Britons build our most inflexible convictions, and to which 
we never, never, never mind being slaves. Moreover, it might fall a trifle hard on 
some of the men, as no one can deny there are numbers of women who lose their 
charm with their teens, and most men prefer charm to any other quality. Who can 
blame them? 

But, then, think what a boon such a statute would be to us! Imagine the rush 
there would be for every girl the moment she became of marriageable age? The bare 
idea is enough to swell the heart of any match-making mamma with several 
grown-up un-asked-for blessings on her hands, and more clamouring for release from 
the schoolroom. Besides, what a good time girls would have before the prime business 
of life had to be considered ! 

I submit, with all deference, this proposition to Government, and I look to the wives 
of Government for support. If prejudice should effectually bar the way—and preju- 
dice, we know, is the very deuce !—I can only recommend as a compromise that matri- 
mony be encouraged for men before they have had time to develop pernicious ways, and 
for women as soon as they have outgrown silly ones. I do not, honestly, see how early 
marriage is to be abolished without the total abolition of man—a course I am not, at 
present, prepared to advocate. 
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From the St. James’s Gazette ot August 28, 1897 :—“ At Long 
Cross Standing Ashton Petty Sessions, near Bristol, yesterday, Frederick Jones, aged 
quotes. nineteen, was charged with attempting to murder his wife Emily, 
aged seventeen, by shooting her with a revolver, and also with 
attempting to commit suicide, while in a cab at Bedminster Down on the roth inst. 
Evidence had previously been given that the cabman, while driving Jones and his wife 
at midnight, heard shots fired and a voice crying ‘“ Murder!” He jumped out, and 
saw that Mrs. Jones had two wounds in her neck and one in her left wrist. The 
prisoner was also badly wounded in the head. A seven-chambered revolver was found 
beneath the cab. . . . Evidence was given that the police found some letters upon 
the prisoner, who had stated that he did not intend to hurt his wife, but wished he had 
‘ finished ’ himself.” 

This illustration goes best without comment or remark. And I am of the opinion, 
if only out of compliment to Frederick Jones, aged nineteen, and Emily Jones, aged 
seventeen, that child-marriages ought tu be declared unlawful. 

* * 2 * x 


The subject has so many sides—and is too serious to 


Miss Braddon is ‘ a ae oer: 
too much occupied. be treated lightly—and I am too much occupied to treat it 
seriously. 























